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FOR FATHER'S DAT 
GIVE CARTER’S: 

FIRST KHIT UNDERWEAR 
lATWONT SHRINK EVEN 1% 



Carter's Pak-nit' underwear Is the first knit underwear that could ever give you this guar- 
antee; shrinkage will be less than 1%. But shrinkage control Is only a part of the story. 
Carter's Pak-nit boxers. T-shirts and printed briefs are cut to fit a man perfectly from the 
start ... and keep on fitting him. They have all of Carter's smart styling and superb com- 
fort features. They look good and they feel good. Machine-wash them, tumble-dry them and 
forget the ironing. They'll stay soft, fresh and new-looking. 

This revolutionary fabric is another Carter's first. It’s one 
more reason why Carter’s is the quality name in underwear. 

’Pi>-nilliidetniti ptoptilr of Compii Coiporohon. tboss Ihan 1^ lonith shiinkact hr Govt. Slandafd Toil tUO (CCC-T-1$IB) 


I WtUtim Cjrlsf Co. NoMhsm HaiahK Mjss 


Carter's Pak'nil underwear for men is available at these and other fine stores . . . ALLENTOWN. Hess Brothers • BALTIMORE, Hutzlers • BOSTON, 
Jordan Marsh Co. — all stores; Kennedy's Inc. — all stores • CH ICAGO, Baskin — all stores; Fair ~ all stores • CLEVELAND. The May Co. • DETROIT, 
J. L. Hudson Co. « ERIE. Erie Dry Goods • LOS ANGELES. Bullock's Downtown — Store for Men • MILWAUKEE, T. A, Chapman • MINNEAPOLIS- 
ST. PAUL. Dayton's • NEW YORK. B. Allman; Franklin Simon; Wallach's {U stores in greater N. Y.) • ROCHESTER. Sibley's • ST. LOUIS. 
Boyd's — all stores; Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney • SALT LAKE CITY, Z. C. M. I, • SAN FRANCISCO. Moore's 





15 years ago, this car was nothing to brag about. 


The eorly VW hod its problems. 

INew models usually do.) 

It wos noisy. Shifting was tough. And it 
wosn't exactly a powerhouse. 

But it had "new idea" written all over it. 

Its shape wos functionol. The rear engine 
made for outstanding trocfion. It was air- 
cooled, so it didn’t boil over or freeze. 


That old VW moy have made a rocket, 
but It olso mode a point. 

Every new ideo worked. 

And so we’ve stayed with it. 

Instead of costly retooling every year, 
we’ve invested 15 yeors of time and effort 
into perfectirig the one bosic model. 

The noise is procfically gone.The geor- 


shift is one of the smoothest in the world. 
And you con even accelerate uphill. 

We've mode over 3,000 changes so far 
l28 this yeor olonel . All to make it work bet- 
ter; none to make if look different. 
The VW moy still not be perfect. 

But it's 0 good 15 yeors better 
thon the first one. 



Wherever they tie up, The Pepperell Family is surely bound for high adventure. 


And no wonder. Adventures naturally follow a 
family that looks this chic, yet feels this casual. 

And how does the Pepperell family achieve this 
look? They wear nothing but carefree wash- [J 
wear cottons tagged Pepperell. Because these O. 

fabrics are ‘Sanforized Plus’ they really do 




machine-wash. And. with the new Prestwick fin- 
ish, this wash-wear performance lasts for the 
life of the garment (so they hardly ever need 
care). You may think this is the same New 
England company that's been making Lady 
Pepperell Sheets for over a century. It is. 
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Next week 

FAMED OLD OAKMONTonw 
more is hosi to ihc U.S. Open. 
The diflicullics of (he course 
are shown in impressive color 
phoiogrtiplis and arc discussed 
in detail by Alfred Wright. 

THE BIG POWERBOAT \evids 
to adventure in fishing and 
cruising. Eugenic Marron tells 
how to enjoy both, and cxilor 
pictures of a battle with a giant 
marlin demonstrate her point. 

ALL FA THERS DREAM of tak- 
ing sons to a ball game. Little 
do they know what awaits. 
James Ransom tells how to 
cope with nine innings of 
hot dogs and boys' questions. 
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KIUMTS BK.SBRVKU. RBPRODUCTIOK WITHOUT 


PCRUIS-SIUN 


STBICrruy PKUBIBITBO 


A 


TAHITIAN TAN 

BY 


LANVIN 



A jet-fast tanning cream for 
a glamorous Tahitian tan... 
and a transparent sun-screen 
stick to protect lips and 
eyelids. . .plus a handy mirror! 
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I like it because 



jantzen takes to the courts .and scores 
an ace with classic-styled tennis shorts... 
sturdily constructed from Riegcl Cotton 
Gabardine to retain their original fit 
washing after washing. Tailored for style 
and comfort with extension waistband, 
flat front and deep back pocket. White only 
in sizes 28 to 40. ..$5. At Broadstrects, 
New York & all stores; D. H. fioimes, 
New Orleans: Meier & Fr.nnk, Portland 
or write to Ricgel Textile Corporation, 
Dept. A, 260 Madison Avenue, N. Y 16. 


HOMESTEAD 

HOT SPRINGS, Virginia 



served by new atrporl with paved l-mile runways Opening in late summer: a third 18-hole golf course— designed by Robert Trent Jones 
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For Memorable Moments. . . 

MOET 

CHAMPAGNE 

...The Great Champagne of France 

Planning a trip to France? Be sure to visit 
the famous 15-mile champagne cellars 
of Maison Moet & Chandon in Epernay. 
For arrangements, see your travel agent. 
Scriieffciin & Co.. NewVorK 


POINT OF 
FACT 

A Belmonl Stakes quiz to test the 
ingenuity and add to the knowledge of 
the $2 bettor and the armchair expert 

? How (tut //if Bclinoiil get il.i name? 

• The Belmont is named after August Bel- 
mont Sr. He was the first president of Jerome 
Park, for 12 years chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Crimmiltce and for four years 
U.S. representative at The Hague. He won 
the third running of the Ffelmonl Slakes 
with Fenian, and the trophy he received 
after that race is now the perpetual trophy 
for the Belmont. He died in 1890, but the 
Belmont name remained influential in Thor- 
oughbred racing. His son. AuguslJr., found- 
ed [Jelmont f*ark, was elected early in 1895 
the chairman of The Jockey Club and was 
a member of the first New York State Rac- 
ing Commission. He bred many famous 
horses including Man o' War and won the 
Belmont Stakes with Hastings (1896). Mas- 
icrman (1902), Friar Rock (1916) and 
Hourles.s (1917). Belmont Park opened in 
1905 and, fittingly, the first race was won 
by August Belmont Jr. 

? a) HVifii ilu’ Bchmm first run? h) 
B ho won the inuiigiiriil? 

• a) The Belmont was first run at Jerome 
Park in 1867. six years before the first run- 
ning of (he Preakness and eight years before 
the first Kentucky Derby, b) The winner 
was a bay lilly. Ruthless, who became known 
as the "greatest lilly of the sixties." She 
earned SI.850 in the race for her owner, 
Francis Morris, and raced in the same all- 
scarlet silks that Morris' great-grandson 
John uses today. 

7 Hus any other filly ever won the Behnont? 

• Only one, Harry Payne Whitney's Tanya, 
who won in 1905. 

7 What horses won the Kentucky Derby 
ami Preakness, hut failetl in the Behnont? 

• Pensive (1944). Tim Tam (1958) and 
Carry Back 11961 ) are the three horses (hat 
won the first two legs of the friplc Crown 
but failed in the third. Pensive and Tim 
Tam were both owned by Calumet Farm 
and both finished second in the Belmont. 
Burgoo King (1932) and Bold Venture 
(1936) won the Derby and the Preakness, 
but did not start in the Belmont. 

— Pat Ryan 
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Bu-rlington 

GOLD CUP 


Jl.I.INOIS 

Champaign Kaufman's 

Chicago Broatl^l^^•cl's 

Chicago M. L. Rothschild 

Highland Park Kell Co. 

Joliet .M Baskin 

I.aCrange Steven's Store for .Men 

Rockford , .Stuckey's 

Waukegan ..Durkin (i Durkin 

lM)t.\SA 

Fort Wayne Meyers & .McCarthy 

Indianapolis Win. H. Block 

KE.NTl (.KY 

Louisville Rodo's 

MfCllIO.AN 

Detroit l.cil) Bro'^. 

Crand Rapids Sickeicc's 

Lansing J. W. Knapp <io. 

MINNESOTA 

.Minneapolis & 

St. Paul M. L. Rothschild- 

^'oiiiig (.tiiiiilan Co. 

MISSOURI 

St. Louis Boyd's 

St. Louis Greenfield’s 

OHIO 

Cincinnati Henry the Halter 

(ilevcland Harry Jai oliMin 

(Cleveland Rogoff Bros. 

fioliimhus Walker's 

Dayton ^S■alk^•r's 

ISCONSIN 

Janc'-villc W. C. Bullis 

Kenoslia Hermann Bros. 

Racine Jacobson Dept. Store 





Put 

yourself 
in his 
socks... 


how lo IILs Lord.sihp on his l)ig day 


You know fine )arn when you feel it. ThalV wliv weM like you to 
step into a pair of Hurlinplon GOLD GGP men’s sock.< for a moment, 
'this blend of 75''f soft-spun Orion ami 259c long-wearing nylon give.s 
(/OLD CL'P .‘ioeks a j)lush eashnicre-like eomforl that says elegance. 
But these .<nug. well-groomed GOLD ('UP leisure socks cost only 
SI. 50. He'll think you paid a lot more— hut he'll be too pleased to 
ask. Cheek the page opposite for the handiest place to buy Burlington 
(mid Cuj) or write: Burlington-Halfour Mills. OfM) Fifth .Avenue. 

New York 19, Y. A Division of Burlington Industries. 
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Exciting new STUDEBAKER 



...with Budd-built body parts 

The handsome 1962 LARK line . . . trimmer, smarter and longer . . . 
is solid <iuality through and through, with major body components by Budd. 
Studebaker- Packard's Lurk and Hawk are two of the twenty 
leading American cars for which Budd Automotive 
supplies quality components.* For nearly 50 years, Budd has served 
the automotive industry with creative engineering . . . and with 
new products, processes and specialized production facilities. See how these 
skills and facilities can be turned to your advantage. 

Write: Budd Automotive, Detroit 15, Michigan. 



•Fenders • Hoods • Roofs • Doors • Body Panels • Chassis Frames • Wheels • Rims • Hubs • Drums • Brakes 
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Long- Distance is the next best thing to being there 

It’s pleasure .. .satisfactioyt ... reassurance .. .lore. Woukhi’t you enjoy a visit by telephone right now? 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



Two now w^ays to score with Dad 
on June 17 



a ball and so will you witli these* very 
orieioal now Father’s Day Kilt ideas hy X’aris. 
Each smart, eomforiahle Paris Elastic Belt Is 
sift btjxed In an atithcntic replica of a hf>wlimr or 
Bolf hall— either one a perfect "dresser caddy” 
or eaich-all, for change, Bolf balls, tees, keys jind wliat-not. 
Only »3..’50 for each belt and ball set, at fine sliojjs everywhere. 
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MY, MY MARYLAND 

II is customary for Thoroughbred racing 
commissions to back up the disciplinary 
decisions of their track stewards, since 
commissioners arc usually political ap- 
pointees and don't pretend to ha\e the 
stewards' intimate knowledge of the 
sport. Last week the Maryland Racing 
Commission violated this tradition in 
spectacular fashion. Manuel Ycaza had 
been fined S200 and grounded 10 racing 
days for what the Pimlico stewards con- 
sidered a frivolous claim of foul and un- 
fair riding tactics in the Preakness (SI, 
May 28). Track films showed that Yca/a, 
leaning out of his saddle like a polo play- 
er as he rode Ridan, had elbowed John 
Rotz. aboard Greek Money, as the horses 
came to the finish. The stewards recom- 
mended that the commission add 20 
days to Ycaza's suspension, a penalty 
beyond their own authority. 

But the commission didn't add, it 
subtracted. After hearing Ycaza's defense 
(he was lo.sing his balance, not leaning) 
and listening to winner Rotz's show- of 
charity (“Ycaza's elbow was never in 
my chest"), it commuted sentence to 10 
calendar days — thus permitting Ycaza to 
ride in the SlOO.OOO-added Metropolitan 
Handicap on Wednesday at Aqueduct. 

Left dangling all over the place were 
the loose ends. Ycaza got a half-hour 
screening of the race films, the commis- 
sion said, but Rotz saw only still pictures 
(“It is possible." Rotz said later. “1 was 
hit without being aware. Once I was hit 
in the face by a whip tvnd didn't know it 
until I saw the films.") Commission 
Chairman R. Bruce Livie said it was 
questionable whether the interplay took 
place before the finish, but in any event 
Ycaza was not riding dirty. Then in the 
ne.xt breath he added, "If this happened 
at the eighth pole, wc would have given 
him a year!" The stewards said the foul 
occurred at least 50 feet before the finish. 

But isn't dirty riding the same, no 
matter w here it occurs? And. if the com- 
mission thought Ycaza had done noth- 
ing, why didn't they throw out the en- 
tire sentence? Furthermore, what arc 
track films and photographs good for if 


you don't believe what they show? What 
we'd like to know, Mr. l.ivie, is just what 
is going on in Maryland, anyhow? 

CATASTROPHE 

The whole idea was categorically cata- 
clysmic. The city council of Kansas City, 
Mo., in catty-cornered, catchpenny 
scheming, had put a S3 annual tax on 
house cats. The caterwauling commenced 
straight off. Why. the cat lovers cried, 
people would turn thousands of cats out 
into the streets and fields and leave them 
to die. Other cats, spared that, would 
certainly hang themselves (in protest? 
by accident?) on the necessary license- 
tag collars, or succumb to nervous col- 
lapse. And what about fanciers such as 
the lady who has 18 cats? That's S54 a 
year, and for what? To lei the rats, in 
logical concatenation, take over the 
place? 

What to do? How about, for a start, 
chasing a few hundred cats into the 
mayor's ollice, a militant man suggested. 
How about taking the cat-o ’-nine-tails 
to the whole council, said another. How 
about us Just forgetting all about it, said 
the councilmen. catapulting themselves 
into a repeal action. 

THE CHAMPION 

It was a spangly night at Toots Shor's, 
and Floyd Patterson was the essence of 
it. His image fluttered from u portrait 
over the dais where he sat, and the line- 
up behind the prime ribs included Dr. 
Ralph Bunchc of the U.N.. Lauren Ba- 
call of the movies, Jackie Robinson of 
second base and literary accomplish- 
ment. Tribute was paid Floyd's great 
heart, his sociological reformation, his 
gentle manner, his new book (.iff 
J/), and he smiled his little-boy smile 
of thanks, and it was all very nice. Just 
prior to the aperitif, however, a handful 
of guests listened in an upstairs room as 
Jersey Joe Walcott volunteered a private 
testimonial: "Patterson." said ex-champ 
Jersey Joe. "would have beaten me. He 
would have beaten Ezzard Charles, And 
Marciano and Louis, too. unless they 
both were in the ring with him at the 


same time. I fought them all and 1 know. 
Someday you’ll recognize what a great 
champion Patterson is.” Agree or not, 
nobody said anything nicer all evening. 

HYBRID PLY HIGH 

The Experirnenta] Aircraft Association 
is a devoted fraternity of fliers who build 
their own pltines, no matter what- -no 
mailer where. Seven years ago one of 
their number. Captain Carl W. Sirccver 
of the Army Aviation Maintenance Ser- 
vice, started collecting parts at Gary Air 
Force Base in Texas to build himself a 
Baby Ace. He got some front-lift struts 
from a Piper Cub Cruiser, rear struts 
from a Stinson L-5 liaison plane, stabi- 
lizer bars from a Bell H-13 helicopter 
and some tubing for a landing gear from 
a Vertol helicopter. Then he was trans- 
ferred to Frankfurt. Germany. 

Captain Sirecver packed along the bits 
and pieces of his Baby Ace-to-bc and 
set up his shop in an apple orchard. A 
German fellow enthusiast helped him to 
put together an engine: crankcase from 
Czechoslovakia, pistons and rings from 
Switzerland, gaskets from Holland. Fab- 
ric for the wings and fuselage came from 
Greece. Francccontributed wheel brakes, 
Germany wheels and England tires. A 
German World War H .'tieglilz plane 



inspired the engine mounting, and a 
Navion L-17 supplied the cowling. And 
when it was all put together, by golly 
gee, it flew! 

TO HUNT, PERCHANCE TO PINO 

Out in Oregon there is a high school 
pitcher who is looking very good, and 
there are some Cardinal scouts who are 
looking very hard, but the way things 
are going Wendell Glaze may have to go 
sit on a stool in a Whelan's drugstore to 
finish getting discovered. Glaze pitches 
for Hillsboro High outside of Portland, 
and Cardinal Scout Berlyn Hodges 
trekked out to Hillsboro for the Astoria 
game to have a look. Glaze pitched 
the last two innings and struck out six 

continue 
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anxious for action? 



try this unorthodox way 
of landing lunhers even 
in “fished out" lakes... 


Read about a revolutionary new fishing technique 
described in Evmrude's FREE "Outboard fishing" 
booklet. This method consistently puts fish m the 
boat , . . even in so-called "fished out" lakes. Book- 
let shows how to locate fish "sanctuaries" . . . how 
to find fish in schools, instead of one at a time . , . 
how to discover migration routes of fish to and from 
their feeding grounds. It explains type of equipment 
to use for bump-the-bottom fishing ... a new system 
of fast trolling with an outboard motor. 16 pages, 
fully Illustrated. 

SfND FOR FREf 
IDIA-FIUID 
{VINftUDE 
BOOKltt 

EVTilMnUDE 




SCORECARD 

men — in -\slori;i. where the game was 
played. week later Glaze was due to 
pitch at home, hut it poured m Port- 
land. Hodges figured the game would he 
called and that he'd missed the boy 
again, which he had. but not because 
the game was called. They played it and 
Cila/e iiilched a no-hiltcr. 

The iie\t week Hodges called the 
school to cheek. \cry carcrully. the time 
of the Gresham game. Ho was told it 
would not be played. Warily he called 
the newspaper and was told it would be: 
he drove to Gresham and. as a reward 
for beginning to get the hang of things, 
he saw Cilaze pilch his second no-hiiter. 
This was enough to bring Chief Cardi- 
nal Seoul Don Pries to Portland for 
Glaze's next game, with Lake Oswego, 
hut again it was pouring, “Very doubt- 
ful that we ll play." Hillsboro High said. 
Oh. very doubtful, the HUhhoro Argus 
agreed. So Pnes drove 120 miles to 
watch another game, and Hillsboro, of 
course, did play, and Glaze threw a 
threc-hitter. striking cut 11. 

The state championship final will be 
.lune 2 in !\iriland. To Chief Seoul Pries 
we say this: if the snow is eight feet deep, 
if there is a Hood, tornado or locust, or 
any combination thereof, or just normal 
rain, never mind, bf there. 

THE DRIVE FOR MEDIOCRITY 

It IS easy to be seeond-rale. If you try 
doubly hard, you can also be ridiculous. 
When the L .S. sent a second-rate, pick- 
up basketball team to the 195^ world 
championships in Chile, wc insulted our 
hosts and caricatured our good name by 
presuming that a pickup American team 
could lake on the world. The world 
waichevl with satisfaction as the Rus- 
sians beat us. 

Now it appears we arc prepared to re- 
peat the performance (a fool. Chaucer 
said, cannot be still). In November, on 
invitation from the -\AL. the Russian 
national team will tour the U.S. and 
very likely face pickup teams of AAU 
and industrial league players. NCAA 
rules will not allow collegians the best 
of our amateurs to play before I3e- 
cember I. and the .-\AIJ and NCA.A 
were well aware of this before the lour 
was arranged. 

In December in Manila, at the height 
of the college season, the world cham- 
pionships will be held. This, toO. Is bad 
scheduling for us. because once again 
pickups probably will takeover. It the 
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NCAA and the AAU would gel down 
to rewriting a few rules, we might some- 
day be reprcsenied by a sguad of our 
best players, 

.Allow this situation to go on much 
longer and wc'll also give a good account 
of lx:iiig no-accouni at the 1963 Pan 
American games and the 1964 Olympics. 
It vv i|] he easy. 

A MESSAGE FROM THOR 

.-\nd now. sports fans, they've given us 
another one. those people whose con- 
trivances against fishing wc feel duty- 
bound to report. It's called the Rod 'N 
Radio; the radio, complete with volume 
and tuning knobs, is inside the handle 
of the rod. The tip acts as an antenna, 
and the sweet sounds of bats Domino or 
biilton Lewis .Ir. come pouring through 
an earphone leceivcr. We urge anyone 
who buys this splendid device to be sure 
lo use it during thunderstorms. 

TO NAME A QUEEN 

Though Just born, she is already a queen, 
the boat that ride.s at her mooring in 
M.irblehead Harbor near Boston. She 
is our new America's Cup candidate 
designed by a sailmaker with little train- 
ing in naval architecture, built in utter 
secrecy and backed by a syndicate new to 
!2-meter racing (SI. Jan. 29). Until her 
launching even her name was unknown. 
T hen, her long white snout iveenng over 
the ceremony stand, she was busted in 
the bow with a champagne bottle w icldcd 
by the daughter of a syndicate mcmlscr 
and christened, not I'igiluui or /iiliuuii- 
or Rfsohuf. or some other brolhy name 
like that, hut Sfifitili (the beautiful 
one has come). I inally. after some lady- 
like reluctance, she backed into the black 
water. ’Aly God." mumbled herskipper- 
to-be. Don McNamara, "she floats." 

The designer of .\fffriiii is fed Hood 
and the builder Selman Graves, but ii 
was syndicate meml'iei Rolvert Piiicell 
who named her, Ncfcriiii -ah. yes; inde- 
pendent. original, daring Nefertiii, the 
queen whose statuesque beauty has sur- 
vived 3.300 years. .She was all the name 
implied. -Xnd fuithcrmorc. Purcell c\- 
plained. he once had an iceboat named 
\clcniii. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Alabama Coach Bear Bryant, lo a na- 
lionw ide radio audience: "Georgia l ech 
will be (he No. I football team in the 
nation ne\t year." 

• Georgia Tech Coach Bobby Dodd: 
"That remark was typical of Bryant." 


FREEMAN 


PLAY IT COOl having fun in the sun 


• Arnold I'almcr. rcporiing lhal Sain 
Snead takes a difTerent sieu of inNiUi- 
tions from him nou that Palmer has his 
pilot's license; '•He'll fly anywhere with 
me now. Sam'.s not so worried about the 
danger as he is about saving money." 

• W. M. ( Boston ) Smith, when asked by 
a Texas stale legislative committee in- 
vestigating fixing of Southwest Con- 
ference basketball games if he were the 
biggest gambler in Texas: "Only around 
the waist." 

• Walter Rabb, baseball coach at the 
liniversity of North Carolina, on his 
problems with a team that had its worst 
season in 14 years: " [‘here was one game 
when I decided to change pitchers. I 
walked to the mound and held my hand 
out for the ball. The kid on the mound 
hesitated and said. 'Please. Coach, let me 
face this next guy. Last time he was up 
[ struck him out,' That's true. son. I 
told him, but if you just think back the 
last time he was up was in this same 
inning." 

• Bob Fontana. Canadian Daxis Cup 
Citpiain, lamenting his countrymen's 
la/iness: "Years ago nobody heard of 
Russian tennis players. This year they 
look sets off such famous Italian players 
as Nicola Pictrangcii and Fausio C«ar- 
dini. And it w'as only because of hard 
work. If I were to ask a Canadian young- 
ster to run a mile before working out on 
the court, he would llip -or think I had 
flipped." 

• .-Xn Oiiirk. Baltimore Oriole rookie 
pitcher (SI, April 16), on being shipped 
to RiKhcsicr where he vvon his first start; 
"They wanted Robin Roberts and 1 was 
the guy who got .shortchanged. I'll pitch 
my way back. I'm on my way already." 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• .^n unlikely partnership is about to 
blossom: a golf manufacturing compa- 
ny headed by Arnold Palmer and cx- 
jcKkcy liddie Arcaro. 

• Immediately after Al Kaline fractured 
his collarbone and became a noncom- 
batant the La.s Vegas line tlashcU new 
odds on the Tigers: from 5 to I to H to 1. 

• ,A Toronto group, expecting an end to 
the Big Four Football League, has been 
working quietly to get into the National 
Football League, and feels strongly that 
both Toronto and Montreal will be Nil. 
members within two years. 

• Millionaire Bill MacDonald, who has 

lost a bundle owning minor-league base- 
ball teams, may make it up at the races; 
he figures to buy up the 55' , he doesn't 
own in Tropical Park. end 



for reservations; 


Address Mr. Winston McCrea. Mgr., Sun 
Valley, Idaho (ohone 3311) or Union 
Pacific Railroad. Omaha 2. Nebr . or see 
your travel agent. 


Sun Valley’s crisp mountain air is naturall y 
air conditioned. You fee] like doing things 
and there’s a world of activity for the whole 
family to enjoy. Golf on a challenging new 
18 hole course, swimming, fishing, ice skat- 
ing. riding, bowling, hiking, dancing— or if 
you like, you can do absolutely nothing. 

and still have a wonderful time. 

For the stnnller children 
there is a supeivised playf^round. 





SHOES FOR AMERICA'S 
BEST- DRESSED MEN 








harmonizes his shoe wardrobe with this duet of 

Award-winning Freeman Shoes— ¥ 

a trim-stitched moc blucher and a ’ 

side-gored Slip-on. both 
with crepe heel and sole, 


leather oitord in 
Neutral or Oliv 
ve leather, 


Glove leather 
Slip-on in Walnut, 

Neutral. Olive, 
Bone and Black 


Freeman Snoe k.orporau 
Beloit. Wisconsin 
America’s Largest Exclui 
Makers of Men's Fine She 



OWNED AND OPERATED BY 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 




Jack Kramer shows you 

The Wilson 
Power Secret 

Why the Kramer Autograph with Wilson’s 
Strata-Bow power design is used by more 
top tennis players than any other racket 


Elkworlh Vinos . . . J nek Kramor . . , 
Tony Traberl . . . Alex Olmedo . . . 
Barry JMacKay. Those five great 
tennis champions dominate 
America’s power tennis tradition. 

And Jack Kramer now shares 
with you the secret these five 
champions held in iheir hands . . . 
the Wilson power secret. 

It’.s the secret of strength and 
power built into the one tennis 
racket used today by more top 


amateur and professional players 
than any other racket in America. 

The racket is the Wilson Jack 
Kramer Autograph, an instrument 
of j)roven championship quality, 
manufactured only in the United 
States by Wilson Sporting Uoods 
Co. The power secret is Wilson’s ex- 
clusive Struta-BoW construction. 

The entire racket, bow and shaft 
in a single unit, is formed from a 
bonded lamination of selected long 



THE KRAMER STYLE IS POWER TENNIS at its very best. Big Jake dominated the 
tournament game as an amateur and as a professional (four-time world professional 
champion). A member of the Wilson Tennis Advisory Staff. Jack's power specifications 
have helped make Wilson Strata-Bow rackets the choice of champions. 



ash and maple strips, reinforced 
with sturdy Speed-Flex fiber 
throat faces. Strata-Bow provides 
the ideal playing shape, more than 
lough enough to take the impact 
of a 112 mijh overhead .smash, 
strong enough to retain il.s shape 
and resist wai’ping, yet maintains 
the high string-tension required in 
today’s power game. 

It'.s no coincidence that Vines, 
Kramer, Traberl. Olmedo, and 
MacKay all u.sed Wilson rackets to 
win their greatest tennis triumphs. 

Imagine what the Strata-Bow's 
refined balance and tough resilience 
— the Wilson power secret— built 
into the new Kramer Autograph 
racket can do for your game. 



EXCLUSIVE STRATA-BOW bonds to- 
gether 18 different wood pieces into a 
single, resilient unit, reinforced to resist 
warping, spiitting, and neutralize the 
stresses and strains of hard, winning play. 
Keeps its shape for li‘e despite today's 
high string tensions. 



NO-SLIP GRIP is specially treated, per- 
forated leather to give you sure hand con- 
trol, confidence that your hand won’t slip. 
Absolute control of weight and balance 
through the shaft gives this racket the 
famous Wilson "feel." 



FEEL THE WILSON POWER SECRET. See the Kramer Autograph model {shown here)and 
all 18 other champions' signature and autograph rackets for men and women at your 
tennis professional shop or sporting goods dealer. Feel the confidence of champions! 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 

IDlE^on 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson A Co., Inc.) 

Kramer, Vines, Trabert. Olmedo anp MacKay 
are members ot the Wilson Advisory Staff 
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THE RACE IS IN 


Phologrophi . 



THE WEST 


San Francisco’s Giants broke fast in the National 
League, but two high hurdies loom: their own 
history of failure and the hipper-dipper Los Angeles 
Dodgers, personified below by long-striding Willie 
Davis stealing second against the Giants last week 

CONTINUES 



THE GIANTS: BOOM AND BUST 


T he pool Robinson JefTers once ob- 
served thal "all ihe pusl is fiilurc.” 
In San Francisco live several hundred 
thousand baseball fans who hope his 
observation is a lot of bunk. These are 
the followers of the Giants, and a hardy 
lot they have pro\ed to be. accustoming 
themselves to grueling ascents up steep 
flights of stairs into the swirling winds 
and rains and fogs and other assorted 
ills that Candlestick Park is heir to. 
They have also accustomed themselves 
to steamroller starts by the (iiants. fol- 
lowed by midscason letdowns, end-of- 
scason collapses and a total absence of 
National League pennants. W ill the past 
be future agiiin thi.s year'.’ Manager Al- 
vin Dark, a taciturn, darkly handsome 
man from the Cajun country of Louisi- 
ana, says no. "I ddn’t think my players 
give a thought to past performances." 
Dark announced recently in a rare spurt 
of loquacity. 

But even as he was speaking, the 
Giants were beginning to show the signs 


by WALTER BINGHAM 

that all San Francisco has come to rec- 
ognize with horror. A throw to the 
wrong base, two dropped line drives, an 
overthrow with no one hacking up, and 
the Ciiants had lost two games to 1 lous- 
ton. two more to Los .Angeles and one 
to Philadelphia within six days. Sudden- 
ly their lead, once 4Vi games, was down 
to almost nothing, and it looked very 
much as if the familiar pattern was re- 
peating itself. 

The Giants” pattern has Iveen di.smal- 
ly consistent and it goes like this: the 
Giants usually win on Opening Day. 
play pennant-winning baseball through 
•April and May and enter June in first 
place (or. at worst, second) with a hand- 
some record, big on wins, short on 
losses. Then, as certain as the daily after- 
noon gale that sweeps up from the Bay. 
the Ciiants fade, finishing the season in 
third, or maybe tifth. It has happened 
that wav for four years. 

The worst year in point of San Fran- 
cisco's mental anguish was 1959. the one 


time the team survived the summer 
slump. With eight games left, the Giants 
led the Dodgers and Braves by two 
games and seemingly had the pennant 
won. But they lost three straight to the 
Dodgers and four of their Iasi five to 
finish in third place. Worse yet. the team 
from archrival l.os Angeles won the pen- 
nant and the World Series. It was almost 
more than San Francisco could bear. 

This year’s start was the Giants’ best 
yet. 26 wins in the first .W games, most 
of them over contenders like the Cardi- 
nals, Reds. Braves and Pirates. "1 don't 
know why we always seem to start so 
well.’’ said Chub Feeney, vice-president 
of the Giants, recently. "Fd say it was a 
credit to spring training in Arizona, hut 
then the Cubs train there, loo." 

There was nothing in the Giants’ ex- 
hibition season to indicate that the team 
would start strongly this season. The 
exhibition record was 13-13 and the 
pitching staff was miserable. Billv Pierce, 
who had won 189 games in the Ameri- 
can l.eague. looked as if he wouldn't 
win one in the National League. Mike 
McCormick, the team’s top left-hander 
last year, came up with a lame arm. "It 
happens every spring," complained Mc- 
Cormick. "It hurts, I throw anyway, and 
the pain disappears. This vear I got 
smart and tried to get rid of the sore- 



nc'is with lical. It didn't work." McC or- 
mick's arm feels good again, ihoiigii he 
is still not as olTceti\c as he should he. 

Rut e\eii wiihoiil McCormick, the 
Ciiant pitching staff Inis been a woiuler- 
menl. Juan Marichal. a jo\ial Domini- 
can right-hander who kicks his leg esen 
liigher than \Sarren Spahn, won sc\cn 
games b> mid-Ma>. Hilly Pierce sur- 
prised e\er>onc (except himseH'l by win- 
ning his lirsi sexen starts. Pierce and 
White Sox Manager A1 Lope/ had dis- 
agreed last year on when and how often 
he should pitch- ''It's belter to leave 
certain things unsaid." say' Pierce when 
discussing it so he was happy when 
he learned he had been traded to the 
Ciiants. He insists he is pitching just as 
he always did. So diKs Hilly O'Dell 
(Digger to his teammates), a left-hander 
who won his first five games before los- 
ing III the Cardinals 1-0. ‘‘Ii'sjiisia mat- 
ter of working regularly." he says, the 
cliche of the salisllcd pitcher. 

The angry man of the Ciiant staff is 
Jack Sanford, one of the Hay area’s 
favorite television characters. Standing 
on the mound, getting the sign from the 
caicber. Sanford scowls and grimaces, 
and the camera picks it all up. "He’s 
belter than Mall Dillon." said one view- 
er. "Nooneloseshimselfmore in a game 
than Sanford does," said Alvin Dark. 


After a night game in which Sanford 
was the losing pitcher. Dark told the 
Giants to skip batting praeliee the next 
day and report at noon, an hour before 
game time, Sanfvnd arrived at 9 in the 
morning and sat on his stool scowling 
for three liours. When Dark wandered 
by to offer his sympathy on the loss. 
Sanford merely stared at the door. 
Cirumpy or not, he has been a slctidv 
winner. 

The Killer Moth 

With such good work from the starting 
pitchers and effective relief pitching from 
Don Larsen, who came from the While 
Sox with Pierce, there has been small 
demand for the services of Slu Miller. 
Tor several years Miller has been one of 
(he best relief pitchers in baseball, a 
scrawny right-hander who lobs the ball 
so softly that teammates call him The 
Killer Moth. Sportswrilcrs refer to him 
as a junk pitcher, but he doesn’t mind it. 
■'The hitlers know what I can do," he 
says grimly . 1 le has had one major prob- 
lem so far this year. With Giant pitchers 
consistently hnishing what they start, he 
has not been getting enough work to 
keep his tricky little arm in shape, a 
problem that Manager Dark hopes will 
prevail throughout the season, 

Although Dark appreciates the good 


Wiirk the pitchers have lione. he insists 
that it has been the unexpected tine 
play of the infield, especially Secvnid 
Haseman C buck Hiller, that has kept the 
Giants at the top. Hiller's slock was 
down this spring, and the (iianl front 
office tried to lure speedy Julien J.ivier 
away from the Cardinals, It was hardly 
encouraging to Hiller, a nervous young 
man with thinning black h.iir. to re.id 
in the papers that what the Ciiants really 
needed wasa second baseman. “Natural- 
ly it bothered me." Hiller said, “and I 
think I had a pi>or spring because of it. I 
was fielding badly in spring training." 

The deal for Javier never came v'fL 
“Mr, Dark eamc to me and told me 1 
was his second baseman." Hiller said. 
“Suddenly 1 fell wontlerful. 1 knew the 
position was mine and 1 decided to 
keep it." 

The change in Hiller was remarkable. 
“He was in a shell all spring." said a San 
hranciseo sporlsvvriler. “Suddenly the 
season started and he wasvvalking around 
the field as if he owned ihe joint." Hill- 
er's fielding has been steady and he has 
hit so well that Dark has had him batting 
ihiril in receni games. 

Hiller and Shortstop Jose Pagan form 
an adequate, il'not ra//le-da//le. double- 
play combination. Pagan is called Hum- 
phrey by his Ciiant teammates because 



RACE IN THE WEST 

he looks like Humphrey Bogart, espe- 
cially after he strikes out. He is a little 
fellow, only 5 feet 9. a native of Puerto 
Rico. "I do well this year because I have 
my tonsils out," he explained, "Last year 
my throat sore all the time." He stroked 
his throat tenderly, stopping about half- 
way down. "Right here. So I have them 
out and they give me ice cream and 
juices and now it is fine. I also do well 
because 1 am playing all the time. 1 used 
to come out and sit on the bench and 
no feel like a ballplayer. Now I am on 
the team. We have a good team and 1 
know we win. I think." 

To the Giants. Jim Davenport is Pea- 
nuts. because he. too. is small. Davenport 
has been hitting over .300 for most of the 
season and is fielding in his usual style, 
which the Ctiants insist is the best third 
base in the league. His knee, injured in 
1959, is completely healed. The Giants 
still feel that it was the injury to Daven- 
port toward the end of the season that 
cost them the pennant. "We tried every- 
body at third." said a Giant official. 
"Lven Cepeda. It was horrible. Balls 
were bouncing over him, under him and 
around him. We missed Jimmy." 

Tribal custom 

Davenport is wiry and dark-haired 
with a swarthy complexion and a mean- 
looking right-angle scar under his right 
eye. Ho can be as mean as his scar if he 
is provoked, In a recent game Willie 
Mays, Orlando Cepeda and Ed Bailey 
all hit home runs in the same inning. 
According loancieni tribal custom, Dav- 
enport, basically a singles hitter, was 
the one who got dusted olTby the pitch- 
er, "That pitcher made a mistake," a 
San Hrancisco player said later. "Jim- 
my's the one guy on this team who could 
rip that pitcher in half. And he's not like- 
ly to forget about it." 

When the Giants were in spring train- 
ing Alvin Dark said he thought the team 
would do better this year if only because 
he had a belter understanding of the 
personnel. Soon afterward he announced 
that Orlando Cepeda would be on first 
base and Willie MeCovey in the out- 
field. thus solving a Giant dilemma that 
had existed ever since McCovey burst 
upon the scene in mid-1959 and pushed 
Cepeda to the outfield, an unpleasant 
arrangement all around. McCovey was 
an oiitlaiidish first baseman and Cepeda 
was lost away from first. Not only that, 
ho resented being moved to a strange 


position, as would any player who hits 
40 home runs a year. Now Cepeda is 
back on first base and happy. He is a 
brute of a young man with a friendly, 
inncK'enl expression. Rut when he says. 
"1 like playing first base." it sounds like 
a threat, and his face isn't as friendly. 

When McCovey was sent to the out- 
field. one Giant follower said; "Don't 
give him a glove. Give him a cigarette 
and a blindfold." McCovey himself ad- 
mits that "at first I was in some doubt 
whether I’d be able to catch the ball." 
but after a few games he found it so 
easy that he told Willie Mays that out- 
fielders should be made to pay their way 
into the park. "Imagine that," squealed 
Mays in his high-pitched voice. "Willie 
McCovey getting on Willie Mays that 
way!" 

McCovey is a phenomenon in San 
Francisco. His spotlight is wider and 
brighter than that of any one except Mays, 
and his cheers and boos are louder and 
longer. Whatever he does creates interest 
and controversy. Local opinion on Mc- 
Covey ranges from. "Why doesn't Dark 
wake up and gel him in the lineup all 
the time," to, “He's a wonderful player 
to have — sitting on the bench." 

McCovey is a huge, rambling man 
who stands at the plate like a moun- 
tain. His swing is wide and powerful and 
his home runs sail high into the winds. 
Whenever he comes to bat in Candle- 
stick Park, swarms of youngsters crowd 
the right-field fence, arms outstretched, 
wailing for a gift from McCovey. In the 
outfield, when he lopes in or staggers 
back to make a catch, there is always 
an exaggerated roar from the stands, 
not in mockery but in pure enjo>mcnt 
of seeing a fly ball handled in a special 
way. There are some who say McCovey 
is improving as an oulficklcr, "At least." 
said one Giant official, "he's not a total 
loss." 

Luckily for the Giants, they have two 
other outfielders and good ones — to 
play left and right field. One is Harvey 
Kuenn. who comes as close as anyone 
to being the team leader. Kuenn leads 
a fast life, smokes a cigar as long as his 
bat and is rarely seen without a huge 
wad of tobacco bulging out from his 
check, but he is withal a man of class 
and a true professional. Whether or not 
he has a steadying influence on his team- 
mates only they themselves know; this 
is not the sort of thing ballplayers readi- 
ly admit. What they do admit is that it 
is comforting to have Harvey hitting in 
his old American League style. Last year. 


his first with the Giants, Kuenn's hit- 
ting was off. "The new pitchers, the new 
parks," he explained. "It was hard to 
adjust. People don't realize how unset- 
tled you can feel and how it can affect 
your play, i'm more at home this year 
and I've been lucky, too. My hits have 
been dropping in all over the place." 

Felipe Alou plays right field most of 
the lime for the Ciiants. Alou got off to 
the best start of his career and it is sig- 
nificant that when he loft the lineup for 
a week with a bad elbow, the team fal- 
tered. ,Mou cannot remember hitting the 
elbow, but when he awoke one morning 
it was the si/e of a softball. "I think I got 
what you call a cold in it." he said sor- 
rowfully as he sat on a stool in the train- 
er's room, his right arm wrapped in a 
heating pad. Alou has a magnificent 
build — "the best in baseball." says Doc 
Bowman, the Giant trainer — and at 21 
appears ready to stand alongside Ma>s 
and C'opeda as a power hitter. Felipe's 
younger brother Mateo— or Matty— is 
also with the team as a reserve outfielder. 
He is a shy but forthright boy. One day 
when Felipe was scheduled to play third 
base in an emergency. Malty was asked 
by a reporter if his brother had ever 
played the infield before. Matty nodded. 

"How was he?" asked the reporter. 

"So-so," said Matty. 

"What does so-so mean?" the reporter 
asked. 

"Lousy," said Matty. 

Standing between Alou and Kuenn or 
McCovey is Willie Mays, and he stands 
very large indeed. He is still the league's 
best show and its best player. In a game 
against the Dodgers last week. Junior 
Gilliam hit a line drive to left center lield, 
a double by anyone's standard. But 
Mays, racing across the grass, cut the 
ball off backhandcdly; still running full 
blast toward the left-field line, he threw 
across his body. The ball reached second 
on the fly a split second ahead of Gilliam 
forihe out. it was a typical Mays play — 
two brilliant moves in one. 

Mays is no longer a boy. He has a 
man's face now. a face that reflects his 
worries, financial and personal. But on 
the Field he remains a merry person, if 
a bit more polished than he once was. 
Standing near home plate at Chavez Ra- 
vine for the first lime, he looked up at 
the fourth deck of seals. “This is a very 
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WINNING SMILE lights thc facc of Willie 
Mays us his teammates congratulate him in 
thc clubhouse after a game-winning homer. 






heron rookeries were bare. Instead of nesting, the 
birds fled in thousands to Cuba and other nearby 
Caribbean islands. What mammals that were left 
starved and fresh-water bass choked as ocean salt 
water pushed up rivers. Finally— what the Park S^- 
vice had dreaded most— the fires came, bringing with 
them destruction and a dense black cloud so big it 
almost forced postponement of Astronaut Scott Car- 
penter*s lift-off at Cape Canaveral, ^ miles away. 


In beautiful Anhinga Trail's once clear waters, now a 
mass of soupy mud as a result of the interminable 
drought that is devastating south Florida, an alligator 
caught a garfish {(U>ow) and fought to preserve it 
from the hungry jaws of scavenging turtles. Such 
scenes were frequent last week throughout the Ever- 
glades National Park, famed for its subtropical wild- 
life, as animals crept to dwindling water holes in a 
desperate struggle for survival. The great ibis and 




EVERGLADES continued 




A cure for south Florida’s continuing trouble with droughts and floods, which are threat- 
ening the Everglades and have already cost millions of dollars and many lives, is being 
sought in a massive undertaking by the Army Corps of Engineers. It is that organiraiion's 
biggest earth-moving job since it finished digging the Panama Canal in 1914. Map at top 
shows how flotidwaters channeled from Lake Okeechobee will be collected in three large 
impoundments divided by dikes (Conservation Area) when the project is completed in a 
few years. From these shallow lakes, water will be drawn to recharge subsurface water for 
cast coast cities and to supply agricultural and industrial needs. It is also hoped that enough 
water will collect in the lower impoundment to be passed under the Tamiami Trail into 
Everglades National Park. The extent of burned-over land in the park's present great fire, 
still burning on Monday despite a two-week battle to contain it, is shown in the lower map. 


How the Drought 
Was Made 


Droughts and grass fires have long oc- 
curred periodically in the vast sweep 
of the Everglades. But since a series of 
drainage projects was first started (in 
1847), the droughts, not surprisingly, 
have increased in destructiveness. As 
a result, National Park Service experts 
feel that, deprived of the conditions that 
made them, the wildlife and vegetation 
features of Everglades National Park 
will inevitably atrophy and possibly some 
day even disappear. 

The wcllspring of life in the Everglades 
is the 730-square-mile Lake Okeechobee. 
There was a lime when waters from the 
north flowed into Okeechobee, which 
in turn overflowed its banks and fed the 
huge, flat swamp area to the south, When 
man began draining the region below 
the lake, he created rich agricultural lands 
— and problems. In 1928 one of Florida’s 
most destructive hurricanes blew the wa- 
ter out of Okeechobee, inundating sur- 
rounding farm country and killing 2,4(X) 
people. To prevent a recurrence, dikes 
were built around the lake and the excess 
water was diverted through canals and 
rivers to the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf 
of Mexico. There is some evidence that 
this may have caused a climatic change 
in the area. Whether true or not. a suc- 
cession of droughts and floods ensued, 
culminating in 1947. when winds and 
rain flooded 3 million acres and caused 
damage to crops and cities estimated at 
$59 million. 

At this point the Army Corps of En- 
gineers entered the picture with an im- 
aginative project embracing a network 
of dikes, canals, pumping stations and 
impoundments. Co,sting $334 million, it 
is designed to prevent floods, store wa- 
ter for distribution in time of need and, 
hopefully, supply water to the Everglades 
National Park. U still is unfinished, but 
park men arc beginning to doubt that 
the project will help much, anyway. The 
engineers themselves say that because 
of the unexpected population growth 
in south Florida the demands for hu- 
man consumption, agriculture and in- 
dustry will be so great that the park will 
get extra water only in times of su- 
perabundance. That will hardly solve 
the Everglades’ long-range problem. 

CONTINUED 
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Fxidcncc of drought conditions in Ever- 
glades National Park is presented by 
\sater gauge in slough at Anhinga I rail. 
\Nherc fish swim and birds feed in nor- 
TOal tiroes, tivjcc is now. srolv rowsl se-Arresl 
by the tracks ot alligators. Last week the 
water table in the vicinity of the park 
headquarters had dropped to 2. IS feet be- 
low sea level, lowest in the park records. 


A mother and baby alligator were among 
hundreds that congregated in a canal and 
moat near Seven Mile Tower in the north- 
ern scetioh of the park a fortnight ago 
when an isolated shower raised the wa- 
ter level. Last week tires burned on three 
sides of the oasis, but fire lighters suc- 
cessfully brought the llamcs under con- 
trol to preserve the remaining wildlife. 



EVERGLADES ■‘’nrii 


What the Fire Has Done 

Probably started by a match or cigarette tossed from a car 
on thcTamianii Trail, fire fanned by 25-nule-an-hour winds 
roared out across the Everglades. Too fast and hot to be 
controlled, it soon became apparent that this was more than 
the usual dry-season grass tire common to south Florida. 
Because of the severity of the drought, even the peaty soil 
burned. By the third day flames had .swept into Everglades 
National Park, and visitors to the overlook tower at Pa-hay- 


okee saw the Seminole Indians’ “river of grass” turn into a 
flood of fire. Using ground crews and planes w ith chemicals, 
fire fighters conceded the vast middle area of the Everglades 
and battled to save the park’s main tourist and scientific at- 
tractions. A few showers fell on the 10th day. some of them 
putting out lingers of the fire, but already more than 162,000 
acres had burned over. 60,000 of them in the park, and anx- 
ious officials scanned weather reports for signs that the 
overdue rainy season would soon begin. The heavy rains 
never came last year, and if the fires should continue now 
the U.S, surely would lose one of its great scenic wonders. 






Detroit 

Detour 


Bloomfield Hills is an executives-only suburban 
community outside Detroit, and the good life there 
can be as stimulating as a high-horsepower race to 
the top of a rising auto-industry sales chart. But 
when the ladies of Bloomfield Hills want to get 
away from it all, they pull out of trafiic into the lo- 
cal bowling alley. Here, as uneoneerncd with com- 
petitive markets as an assembly-line mechanic, are 
I) Mrs. John French — he's general manager of 
Ford's Autolite division; 2) Mrs. Semon Knudsen 
— he's Chevrolet's general manager: 3) Mrs. George 
Walker — he's a retired Ford vice-president; and 4) 
Mrs. Dale Douglass— he's a Chevy plant manager, 

Ptio'og'aphi by An Shay 



WAITING FOR A LANE. THE LADIES RUN A LITTLE POOL 
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"Perfect xtyh, inexliausfihle stamina, even the best strokes are of no avail." 
H-role an early authority on tennis, "if the brain that governs the hands is 
not taking slock of strategic positions by which winning coups may be 
achieved." In his forthcoming book. The Game of Singles in Tennis {Lippin- 
cott). written with Bruce S. Old, former Davis Cup Captain and U.S. Dou- 
bles Champion Bill Talbert takes full stock of the strategies by which a 
host of the leading tennis stars have made their games pay off in points. 
Talbert and Old. a senior vice-president of the research firm of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., made tennis laboratories of the world's top gra.ss, clay and hard 
court tournaments, recording the stroke-by-stroke progress of virtually every 
point in every important match for si.v years. Then they analyzed the.se de- 
tailed observations to plot the maneuvers that win and lose tennis matches. 
Some of the results are demonstrated in the diagrams on the following pages. 


THE STRATEGIES OF SINGLES 

by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 


M .iin excellent tennis books have been written about such basics of the 
game as stroke production, but the questions Bruce Old and I asked 
ourselves about tennis at the start of this book went somewhat deeper. 
They were concerned not only with how to play tennis but how to win at it. 
What, for example, is the actual advantage in points won of the big-serve- 
and-volley game? How important statistically is the first serve? The second? 
The return? What is the most effective target for a passing shot? A kill? 
The world's best tennis players, going all out to win in game after game 
at Forest Hills. Wimbledon, River Oaks. Paris and elsewhere, gave us the 
answers. We found, for instance, that the first serve accounts for 33^', of 
all winning strokes in the modern game. More important, perhaps, we 
found that of all first serves arc aimed at the outside corners of the 
service courts (I in the first diagram). Second serves, on the other hand, 
are more likely to be hit to the receiver's backhand in both service courts 
(1 in second diagram) and when thus aimed are about as effective in win- 
ning points as the harder-hit first serves. Returns of service were, of course, 
less easy to plot and analyze, but an index of their importance is the fact 
that some 25*^^ of serves arc not returned at all. 

Obviously, no set of diagrams could cover every contingency in a game 
where an attack can be met by a dozen different defenses, any one of which 
in turn opens the door to new attacks. On these pages we have contented 
ourselves with six classic situations. To discourage thinking of the opposite 
court as merely a large area on the other side of the net. we have blocked 
out strategic areas of play in contrasting colors. Straight lines indicate the 
flight paths of stroked balls (the dash-dot line is a lob); ovals show posi- 
tions of players and dashed lines their movements. A careful study of these 
situations should, we believe, give every player, whether weekend or tourna- 
ment, a better understanding of the strategic and tactical nature of tennis. 
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ON FIRST SERVES, the favorite aim 

points (D— used by the experts at least half the time- 
are deep to the outside corners. Their purpose is to 
force the receiver out of position and hence to open up 
the court for a winning first volley by the server. The 
purpose behind the second* and third-preference aim 
points (2 and 3) is to capitalize on a receiver's stroke 
weakness or poor positioning or to keep him guessing. 


ON SECOND SERVES, the preferred aim 
is to the same areas in both service courts. Because it is 
easy to control, the American twist is almost invariably 
used for the second serve. Since it naturally spins the 
ball to areas 1 and 2. two-thirds of the serves in the fore- 
hand court and three-quarters of thtwe in the backhand 
fall into these areas. Serves sliced to area 3 and its vi- 
cinity are designed only to keep the receiver guessing. 




f 



AGAINST NET RUSH of server who has 
hit deep to area C in the forehand court, low returns 
sent cross-court to aim point J and down the line to 3 or 
4 are about equally decisive, although experts tend to use 
the cross-court return twice as often as the other. From 
area A. however, the cross-court return to aim point I 
gives moreoutright winners. Overall, low cross<ourt and 
down-the-linc returns yield about 55% winning shots; 
returns to mid-court (aim point 2) yield only about 40%. 


A GOOD PASSING SHOT depends on 

the ability of the would-be passer to force his opponent 
into volleying short. For example, here a receiver moves 
in to hit a serve down the line toward point I. This forces 
the server to reach far over to his left to make the volley 
from near the ground in what probably will prove a fee- 
ble shot. The alert passer can then send his shot down 
the line to 1 (behind the volleyer as he moves toward 
center), cross-court to 2 or over the server’s head to 3. 





GOING TO NET behind serve, the server 
must in general Tollow a line bisecting the angle (ARB) 
marking the likely extremes of any return. As shown here 
in a serve down the middle to the forehand court, the 
server's best position is a few inches on the receiver’s 
forehand side of that bisector, since the return probably 
will be slightly faster on that side. Note that as the server 
comes closer in to the net, the space between the AR 
and BR lines narrows. He thus has less ground to cover. 


GOING FOR THE KILL means hitting 

to a place where your opponent isn’t or hitting behind 
him as he moves. Here a server is getting set to make his 
second volley and from watching his opponent he must 
decide in split seconds where to place it. If the receiver 
hesitates too long at R, server can volley a high ball to 
point 1 or, if the bail is low, deep to point 2. If receiver 
commits himself toward 2 or I , however, a high ball can 
be .slammed to 3, a Jovv ball to 4 or a drop volley to 5. 





for young sportsmen Recognize the famous sportsman? The colorful 
sportswear? This is Bob Cousy, “Mr. Basketball,’’ of Boston, He's wearing new Jantzen 
"Signalman" trunks of red, blue, yellow, and white—now available for boys. Note the proud 
lad; His Jantzen trunks have the same bright-as-a-basketball-uniform styling as Bob's. Men’s 
trunks $5.95. Boys’ $3.98. At the better men's and boys’ stores. 

PMo tiMtn bf Tom Ktllt/ nur 1A« Su'Mbu boltl In Honolulu 


jantzen 

sportswear for 
sportsmen 

Jtntim lnt.,Petlltni I.Oitgon 


The champion reveals the critical miscalculation that 
led to his knockout by Ingemar Johansson, and 
describes how the loss thrust him again into the misery 
of self-doubt that he believed he had outgrown. 

The second of three articles from his autobiography 

HOW I 

LOST THE TITLE 

by FLOYD PATTERSON 



day or two after 1 won my first professional fight. I 
w'as back working at (heCiraniercy Park Hotel. I had 
beaten Eddie Godbold in two minutes and 39 seconds of 
the fourth round. My pay was S300. It was given to me in 
cash— three SlOO bills. It was a lot of money, for me. My 
salary at the hotel was S44 a week, and S35 of it went to 
my mother every payday. After all those years of having 
nothing in my pocket it was fine to know there was mon- 
ey there. For a long lime afterward I'd take my share of 
the purses in cash and carry it around with me. Maybe I 
counted it every once in a while. 

Not that there was always a lot to count — not right 
away, anyway. My life for the next few years was like any 
professional fighter's; sometimes I was in the money, of- 


ten I was broke. A few times I went hungry, but that was 
because I managed badly. 

But I learned. I learned a lot of things— about money, 
about fighting and about life. 1 guess you'd say. Some of 
them 1 wish I'd never had to learn; most people probably 
wish that. The fights are all part of the record, and any- 
body who follows boxing knows about the many I won 
and the few I lost. My ring history is all tangled up with 
the story of Cus D'Amato and his feud with the Inter- 
national Boxing Club. I'm not concerned with the rights 
and wrongs of that, because I wasn't in the feud, exactly. 
Cus was fighting Jim Norris and 1 was his big gun. 

Cus was my manager and I went along with the time 
schedule he had worked out for me, though I didn't always 

cunUnuni 


Copy'^a*" O '*62 by flovd Po"er»on. From 11*9 book "v.elory ovor M/wll.” 
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PATTERSON ..mimurd 

agree with il. I was impatient to go up 
against the tough ones, and Ciis always 
tried to match me when he thought I was 
ready. Just after I turned 19 I was eager 
to take on Joey Maxim, hut Cus kept 
holding me off. Until this time I’d been 
fighting strictly as a middleweight or at 
weights close enough to it. But I was big- 
boned and I went on a diet designed to 
pick up my weight. It was a change from 
what I was used to. I was a pork-chop 
and sweet-potato eater. But Cus put me 
on steaks. I disliked steak but I ate what 
I was told, and each time 1 stepped on 
a scale there was something more to see. 
Eventually I fought Maxim, on June 7. 
1954. He won. It was the first time I was 
beaten by a pro and I took it hard, even 
though 1 1 writers out of 12 in a ringside 
poll said 1 had won. 1 thought I'd won. 
too, but I didn't dispute the decision. 
Instead — once the disappointment had 
worn oflT— the light convinced me that 
someday I would be a champion. Max- 
im showed me nothing in the ring I 
couldn’t learn to handle. And he had 
been a champion. 

I was sure I was on my way. but the 
championship wasn’t all that was on my 
mind. Other things, more important 
probably in the long run. were happen- 
ing, so that sometimes I all but forgot 
my ring career. 

Wadding batween fights 

I married Sandra in 1956 — first in a 
civil ceremony, later (after I'd become 
a Catholic) in a religious ceremony on 
July I 3. The courtship and the marriage 
are still bound up in both our minds 
with tights and training periods. The 
civil wedding took place not too long 
before I fought Hurricane Jackson in 
what was really an elimination to meet 
Archie Moore for the title. Thv\t was 
after Rocky Marciano retired on April 
27. 1956. Our first child. Seneca, whom 
we cull Jeannie. was born the night I 
won the title from Moore. Trina, our 
second daughter, was born three months 
before Ingcmar Johansson knocked me 
out; and Floyd Jr., my first boy, was 
born soon after I regained the title by 
knocking out Ingcmar. 

Shortly after 1 became the world 
champion on Nov. 30. 1956 my aware- 
ness of some of the unpleasant things 
in our society grew sharper. I was living 
in Mount Vernon, N.Y. by then, and 
the mayor, who had once been a lighter 
himself, arranged for a torchlight pro- 


cession in my honor. I liked that— who 
wouldn’t? 1 liked all the distinction that 
wont with being a champion: the din- 
ners and interviews and being asked for 
my autograph. But in some ways nothing 
had changed. I was a Negro — and I 
wanted to be accepted for w hat 1 had al- 
ways been, not for w hat I had become, 

I knevs that, champion or no cham- 
pion, I’d still be called names by the 
ignorant, still face segregation and dis- 
crimination. But I didn't expect what 
happened when I went on a five-city ex- 
hibition tour in April 1957. 1 was to fight 
exhibitions with Julio Mederos in Kan- 
sas City, Minneapolis and Joplin, and 
with Alvin Williams in Wichita and Fort 
Smith. Ark. This wasn’t Deep South. I’d 
had experience of what happens to Ne- 
groes there. But this was Midwest, except 
for Arkansas. And in place after place it 
was the same old insult, sometimes open, 
sometimes veiled. My sparring partners 
and I couldn’t stay at certain hotels or 
eat in certain restaurants. In Kansas City 
we found out that Jersey Joe Walcott 
was staying at our hotel and we went 
to see him. 

•‘It's a big thing to be the champ." 
Joe said.’lt opens an awful lot of doors.’’ 

The remark had a bitter ring. We had 
just come from having the doors of sev- 
eral restaurants slammed in our faces: 
not lilcralW. but they made il clear they 
didn’t serve Negroes. 1 noticed a bag of 
cookies and a bottle of milk on the table 
next to Joe’s bed. We had interrupted 
his meal. Joe offered us cookies. 

"We just had a bite in our own room," 

I said, "Just the way you’re having it.’’ 

"Ain't it something?" Joe said. "The 
former world champion and the present 
champ, hut here it’s all the same. The 
oldest champ and the youngest, but 
both got to eat in their rooms." 

There were bright spots, though, and 
decent people wherever we went. In Fort 
Smith we met some hostility as soon 
as we got off the train. But then a man 
came out of the crowd and offered his 
hand. "I’m Father Delaney." he said, 
■f want to welcome you to town and 
show you around.” 

He w'as Father Samuel J. Delaney, 
pastor of St. John the Baptist Catholic 
Church in Fort Smith, which is part of 
the Little Rock diocese. I don’t know if 
he was a fight fan, but he certainly turned 
out to be a friend. He took us into town 
in his car and suggested that we'd be 
more comfortable at his rectory than at 
a segregated hotel. We took him up on 
il and had a pleasant slay. 


Maybe I feel these problems loo deep- 
ly. but that’s my nature. Hven in my box- 
ing life there was always some dissatisfac- 
tion hovering over ihc successes. When 
I was on my way up there were those that 
said Cus D’Amato matched me with 
setups. I knewdiffetenl. but the criticism 
slung. When 1 beat Archie Moore for 
the title, ic was belittled as a victory over 
an old man. Marciano’s retirement left 
a shadow over any liileholder that fol- 
lowed him. I took what challenges there 
were, but I came to feel that there was 
some truth in what the detractors said, 
that my championship was almost one of 
default for lack of a challenger ofstaturc. 
I wanted a clean-cut victory — one there 
couldn’t be any caviling about. I thought 
I'd win it in my first light with Ingcmar 
Johansson. 

I was to meet him on June 25. 1959 
at Yankee Stadium, in an international 
mutch of the biggest proportions. I saw 
Ingernaras my sieppingsione to complete 
acceptance as a great champion by the 
boxing press. 

Ingcmar was set up in a SIOO.OOO pri- 
vate home near Grossinger’s in the Cats- 
kills. He had a private chef to cook his 
meals. He trained in the ski lodge of that 
world-famous resort hotel. He spent his 
evenings in the Terrace Room listening 
to the comedians and seeing the shows 
and dancing. He played some golf and 
went horseback riding and sw imming. He 
had his girl friend, moihcr and father, 
sister and brother and his brother's fian- 
cee living with him at his training quar- 
ters. Il was he who lived like the king 
while preparing to become one. 

Me? I lived like a fighter in (raining 
for a heavyweight championship fight. 
The single room in which I slept was 
only a couple of nails above a squatter’s 
shack. I didn’t see my wife and children 
for weeks. More weeks would go by with- 
out talking to her over the phone. She 
knew and I knew that this is how it had 
to be. You don’t build yourself up men- 
tally and emotionally for a fight by be- 
ing kind to yourself or those you love. 
It is a hard business. There is no easy 
way to succeed in it. 

What I was trying to do. of course, 
was develop an altitude of respect for 
Johansson. He was undefeated in 21 
fights and had knocked out 13 of his 
opponents. He was the Fiiropean heavy- 
weight champion, whose right-hand 
punch was supposed to be ihc kind of 
weapon that could put away any oppo- 
nent he hit with it. 

There was one thing, however, i could 


not eliminate from my consciousness, no 
matter how hard 1 tried. That was my 
one view of ingemar as a fighter in the 
flesh. That had come in the Olympic 
Ciames of 1952 in Helsinki, when I won 
us a middleweight and hfgemar had 
been disqualified against America's Ed- 
die Sanders, a huge man who really was 
scary to look at. 

Ingemar was a countcrfighter and so 
was Sanders. Each waited for the other 
to lead in the ring, but the referee decided 
Johan.$.son wasn't doing any fighting at 
all and threw him out. The Olympic of- 
ficials didn't even recognize Ingemar aft- 
er that for his second-place medal. The 
Swedish newspapers at the time felt Jo- 
hansson had disgraced his country. For 
years Ingemar tried to erase that blot 
from his name and record. By becoming 
a professional and the European cham- 
pion, he did. But still lingering in my 
mind was the remembrance of something 
i had never talked about even after Jo- 
hansson and I were signed to fight. 

I had never in my life seen a man so 
scared in the ring as Johansson was in 
that fight against Sanders, i. like so 
many others, may have done Johansson 
an injustice, but first impressions are 
lasting and that was mine. 

Th« famous right hand 

I saw Johansson again for the first 
time since seeing him in Helsinki the day 
our fight was oflicially announced in a 
Swedish restaurant in New York City. 
He was bigger, just as handsome and 
apparently very contident, When the 
newspapermen talked to him afterward 
he talked about his right hand as though 
it were something mysterious. Edwin 
Ahlquisi, Ingemar's adviser, described 
the punch as "toondcr and lightning." 
Ingemar himself said it was so fast that it 
couldn't be seen when thrown. He said 
he saved it to throw it at the right time 
and even he didn't know when he threw 
it. It was like a button would be pushed 
m his brain, the right hand would lash 
out and that would be ii. I'd never 
know what hit me. 

From a promotional point of view, 
that was fine, except that I guess I never 
quite believed it. As the time for the 
bout approached, 1 found myself getting 
bored. Without appreciating how much 
the worm of my own disrespect for an 
opponent had begun to burrow into me. 
1 was slowly losing my eagerness for the 
light. Ii is a very hard thing to explain. 
Fighters understand the sense of an- 
ticipation that takes hold of them as a 
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PATTERSON •.miimtrti 

bout gels nearer iind nearer. Your body 
can be in perl'eci condition. Your punch- 
es can be working hard and sharp. Your 
refle.yes can be trigger-fine, yet there is a 
certain feeling which must go with all of 
it and 1 didn't have that feeling. 1 kept 
telling myself it would come once I got 
into the ring. Never once would I allow 
myself to accept that it wouldn't come. 
It would have been a dreadful thing for 
me to admit to myself that I had losi in- 
terest because I couldn't work up suf- 
ficient respect for Ingemar. 

Not once in my entire career have I 
ever bragged before a fight to the press. 
Never have I predicted that I would win. 
The most I would ever say is that I would 
do my best. It has always been good 
enough, and this time, with Ingemar dis- 
counted hy the press as a 5-lo-l under- 
dog. I kept telling myself 1 could not 
discount him. too. The worst of it all is 
that 1 believed in my own lies to my.self. 
I deluded myself. ! wanted so much to 
make this fight the one in which I'd be- 
come recognised, not as a great champi- 
on, but just a good one. that I would not 
accept my growing suspicion that I was 
beginning to lake Johansson for granted. 

Final preparations 

Even as training came to an end. 1 
could not throw off the feeling that 
something was missing. In my last spar- 
ring session, before a busload of news- 
papermen from all over the world 
brought up to camp b> the promoter, I 
seemed as vicious as it was possible to be. 
My handlers obviously were .satisfied 
with my "edge." The writers seemed im- 
pressed. 

We broke camp the night before the 
light and drove into New York City in 
a Cadillac provided by the mayor of 
Mount Vernon. A policeman drove the 
car and two detectives rode with us as a 
sort of bodyguard. Our destination was 
ihc Hotel Edison, where I was to stay 
overnight before the weighing-in cere- 
monies and until I went to the ball park 
for the tight. 

That night I dreamed about the fight 
— not how it would lake place, but 
about being home again with my fam- 
ily. When 1 realized that everybody home 
was laughing and happy. I figured the 
fight had ended with me winning. There 
wasn't uneasiness in me. only impa- 
tience. I wanted to gel it over with. 

Unfortunately, rain postponed the 
light one night. I had weighed in at 182, 


Johansson at 196. It rained part of the 
next day as well, but stopped about an 
hour before fight time. The seats were 
still wet for those who came. There was 
a mugginess in the air. With only 21.- 
961 in the big hall park, there was almost 
a feeling of desolation. For so many 
months the promotion of the light had 
been marred by lawsuits and other an- 
noyances, and the only way I can sum up 
my whole feeling as we sat on our stools 
facing each other is (hat I was bored and 
impatient and without the usual edgincss 
that should precede the opening bell. 

When the fight .started, nothing hap- 
pened to change my overconfident ivi- 
tiludc. It seemed to me that Johansson 
was going to be satisfied to fight a com- 
pletely defensive fight and be content 
to go the full 15 rounds. He kept push- 
ing his left jab out. not as an offensive 
weapon, but more defensive. It wasn't 
even a hard jab. just a flick, kind of. 
Every time I tried to come in. he'd jump 
back. It surprised me that, big as he was. 
he was so quick on his feet in retreat. 
But that only added to my feeling that 
it \^ould be just a matter of time before 
I'd be able to close with him and put 
him away, lhat’s ail that was in my 
mind- my la/y mind. I should add. be- 
cause I had no sense of caution in me. 
Every fighter should be a little afraid of 
what could happen to him, because fear 
makes your mind sharper. When you 
have nothing to fear your mind becomes 
dull. 

They tell me that in the first round 
Ingemar llicked out his left hand 96 
limes and 107 times in the .second, but 1 
can honestly say 1 never felt one of them. 
They were just annoying. They were 
hardly more than brushes at me. but the 
more he did it the more impatient and 
disgusted 1 became. There were people 
in the ball park who paid $100 a seat at 
ringside, and sonic of them were already 
beginning to boo because there Just 
wasn't any action in the fight. I could 
understand their dissitlisfaction. It 
seemed a boring fight to me. and the 
burden was on me to make it a more 
interesting one. 

Judge Forbes and Referee Goldstein 
gave me the first two rounds, but that 
wouldn't have mattered to me then, had 
1 known it. nor does it matter to me 
nOW', What distressed me was that Inge- 
mar showed no inclination to mix it. 

I couldn't get close enough to him to 
start my combinations or work on his 
body because he'd always be jumping 
backwards. Once 1 leaped at him and 
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par for the course 

(Le Cheval* true-action sportknits) 


For Father’s Day (or any day) give Dad his freedom . , . 
on the fairway, that is . . .with a wardrobe of Le Cheval 
sportknits! They’re winners on all counts, ..from exclu- 
sive ribbed-knit shoulders and sleeves (they guarantee 
plenty of motion room) to longer back tail (it always stays 
in) to handsomeembroidered motif. Ofcool, comfortable, 
completely washable 100% cotton 2 ply lisle, Le Cheval 


with flattering fashion collar that always lies flat, is about 
the most handsome look in sportknits since knits were in- 
vented! Manhattan^LeChevalcollection inawide choice 
of solids and stripes, in 15 new fashion colors! From $5. 

Quality makers of the finest 
men's furnishings, sportswear 
and Lady Manhattan* sportswear. 




Diving, touring, looping al 3S miles per 
hour, the Alrecobra roars a protest against 
control lines that guide it through the gamut 
of aerial maneuvers. . .yet keep It earth- 
bound. But the pilot isn't earth-bound. Though 
his feet are on the ground, his AMF Wen-Mac 
has a way of taking youthful spirits skyward. 


A porfoet golf thot produces an elated satis- 
faction unknown to other sportsmen. $o great 
a reward makes golfers particular about 
their equipment. The most particular of them all 
...Ben Hogan... personally supervises the 
manufacture of AMF Ben Hogan clubs. You 
benefit from his dedication to one goal: perfection. 


Thu Invmding of unoihur world, the 

evhiiarationof mobility through' solid" water, 
the new sights and sounds... all help explain 
a scuba diver's attachment to this sport. But 
words can't reproduce the sensation. It must 
be experienced. Go under! AMF Veit makes 
the equipment that lets you sight-sea safely. 



7h» thrill* of thro* tport* aro com- 
bined in water skiing; the soaring sensation 
of open-cockpit Hying; the controlled speed 
of down-MH skiing; the buoyant, clean-limbed 
freedom of water sports. To wafer ski 
once is to become an enthusiast. One reason 
why AMF Voit makes so many water skis. 


A tricjfcio or Scot car is a modern young 
man's first time in the driver's seat It re- 
creates for him the ancient discovery of the 
wheel. Pride of ownership comes later, with 
his first two-wheeler. Color, style, accessories 
are important. ..as you would know if there's 
an AMF Junior or Roadmaster in the family. 


What other sport combines the tome 
of athletics, the good fellowship of friends 
and family, the air-conditioned summer 
comfort, the satisfaction of improving skill, 
the colors, the sounds, the excitement of 
bowling ? Go in style . . . with the flair of AMF 
Fashion Line bowling balls, bags and shoes. 



oOS 


Fill your summer with 
action-packed pleasure 
with these AMF products 


Bow linj; . . . cvcling . . . golfing . . . water ski- 
ing... skin tliving..,or H\ing inoclel air- 
planes .. .you and your family will get 
more from these sports when you select 


stvli.sh. rugged etpiipment made b\’ AMF. 

When you shop, look for products 
c(irrt/in>> the AMI-' rleasure 7'«g and huy 
tcith confidence. 


Produced for your 

PLEASURE 


by 



Agitrtun Hittiine i Fimirf CgnDMi 


261 Mdliison-^^c•.. \iwYorkl6. N.Y. 




PATTERSON ..wimurU 

threw a left hook, which he blocked as 
he was retreating by throwing up his 
right arm. Toward the end of the second 
round I got inside once, but instead of 
fighting he just grabbed me in his big 
arms and squeezed me in a bear hug so 
that I couldn't punch. 

At the bell ending the second round. 
I kind of scowled at him gt)ing toward 
hi.s corner. I wa.s disturbed with him for 
not making much of a fight; i must 
admit I was disturbed with myself as 
well. There had been one cautioning 
note in my mind that he could dome 
harm only by throwing his right hand. 
In the opening round he had thrown it 
once, but it didn't .seem to me to be any 
more powerful than his left. 

That was my miscalculation, because 
all along he apparently was trying me 
out. kind of testing my reaction to what- 
ever moves he made. Three times, for 
example, he shoved out a left hand and 
I found myself moving straight toward 
the right hand. I was directly in line w ith 
it. but three times he didn't do anything 
about throwing the right and 1 said to 
myself. "He's not going to throw that 
right at all." 

The big gamble 

1 was so positively sure that it would 
only be a matter of time before he'd 
make the big mistake. Then I would get 
to him, and then it would be all over for 
him. Me seemed awkward and sloppy. 
Between the second and third rounds I'd 
more or less made up my mind I wasn't 
going to delay any longer. By that time 
I'd reached another conclusion in my 
mind. I was going to gamble by moving 
in on him. no matter what. Ordinarily 
! wouldn't risk anything like that so 
early but it seemed to me that I'd given 
him chances and he hadn't done any- 
thing about them and so one thing had 
to be true. Me had never used his right 
hand in training because he didn't really 
have a right hand. Once I'd made up my 
mind to that 1 was well on my way to 
getting bombed. 

The result of my miscalculation wasn't 
long coming. Soon after the third round 
started. Ingemar began to flick that left 
again. It was more a hook than the 
pushing jab this time, but I was moving 
in. 1 was not watching his right: 1 was 
watching the left, which I caught on my 
glove. I never saw the big punch come 
at me. which is what usually happens 
when you gel hit hard. I have since seen 


the movies many times and know that 
the straight right penetrated through my 
hands held up toward my face in de- 
fense. but 1 didn't know it then. There 
wasn't any pain, just shock. That was 
the first of seven times Ingemar knocked 
me down, but I don't remember going 
down the first two times. 

The last recollection I had was of 
Ingemar starting to jump back again 
and me starting to move in, and the next 
thing ) knew I iva.s hearing Referee Ruby 
Goldstein counting. I don't know what 
number he'd reached, but the voice 
stopped counting and said. "Neutral 
corner. Go to the farthest neutral cor- 
ner,” I assumed 1 had knocked Ingemar 
down, 1 didn't remember going down 
or getting up. so it had to be inc who 
pul him dow n. 

As always when 1 go to the corner 
while the ref is counting. 1 started to 
take the mouthpiece out of my mouth. 
Suddenly I fell an impact on the back 
of my head and the side of my jaw. The 
one on the hack of the head did the most 
damage. 1 remember being down then, 
but I don't remember going dow n. 1 saw 
the referee, but I was looking up at him. 
Then I knew it was I and not Ingemar 
who had been knocked down. 

[ had been down for nine twice, then 
for seven, six. seven and nine before the 
referee finally stepped in and ended the 
bout. But the more 1 went down after 
the second knockdown the more vividly 
I could remember what was happening. 

I just couldn't believe it. I couldn't 
believe he had knocked me down and 
I was actually being beaten and being 
knocked around the ring. 1 think it 
was after the fourth knockdown that 
I looked right into the eyes of John 
Way lie. the mo\ ie actor, and I w as more 
embarrassed than anything else. Here 
this famous man whose movies I had 
watched so many limes had come to see 
me light and I was getting punched 
around and rolling on the canvas. 

I got up and tried to give it everything 
I had. but with the lirsi two knockdowns 
Ingemar had taken everything out of 
me. My legs and arms felt heavy. My 
head was clearing, but it still was groggy. 
When the referee stopped the tight. I 
sensed it more than I knew it. 

Even at this late date there are blanks 
about what happened next. I remember 
looking into Ingemar's corner, and the 
next thing I was aware of was being back 
in my own corner and one of my seconds 
was saying. "Don't worry, we'll get him 
the next lime." 

conllmted 
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PATTERSON .iwUmieil 

I knew 1 had been beaten, but these 
words kept running around m my head 
and I said to myself. "I've lost the cham- 
pionship." Things came to me. like in 
parts. It wasn't because of unconscious- 
ness or blacking out or anything like 
that, but from thinking so deep within 
myself. 1 was crying inside, asking my- 
self, "How did 1 lo.se? How did he gel 
the right hand in? I never saw' it." 

From one period to the next, it was 
like my mind was a page of writing and 
somebody had cut a piece right out of 
the middle of it. I don't recall walking 
down the steps of the ring, but suddenly 
there was Sandra before me. her face 
wrinkled in distress, and she threw her 
arms around me and embraced me and 
said something which didn't touch my 
consciousness at all. 

I must have walked from ringside 
halfway to the dressing room before 1 
was aware that there were people all 
around me. shouting and yelling. Like 
a light was suddenly turned on, I can 
remember looking into one fellow's face 
•and he h-ad a big smiie on it and he vc-as 
yelling to another. ■'Sec, I told you. This 
guy can't fight." 

There was no feeling in me — just a 
k ind of despair and numbness. My mind 
grasped that 1 was no longer the title- 
holder. but it hadn't grasped vvhy. I 
don't even know how long I was allowed 
to sit in the dressing room with that 
blankness within me. When my wife, my 
mother, my mother-in-law and Mrs. 
November, the wife of my lawyer, finally 
were let in to see me. they all embraced 
me. They were so sympathetic. 1 hate 
sympathy. I didn't realize until then how 
much I do hate it. 1 didn't want to hear 
any more of what they were saying. 
What good was sympathy? 

1 wanted to be alone. I wanted to think 
the whole thing out for myself and by 
myself, but 1 had to do something else 
first. I had to reassure my family that 1 
wasn't hurt, although I had been thor- 
oughly beaten. My brother Raymond 
drove Sandra and me to my family's home 
in Mount Vernon. W'c didn't stay there 
long. There was too much sympathy. In 
15 minutes Raymond was driving us 
back to my home in Rockville Centre. 

My wife knows me. She knew I didn't 
want to talk about the fight, but she was 
worried, "How do you feel?" she asked 
after we had driven awhile. 

"How am 1 supposed to feel? " 1 said, 
looking at her curiously. 


"I don't mean mentally." she said. 
"Are you in pain?" 

■■rve got a headache," I said, "but 
that's all." 

Raymond was making a turn then. 
Sandra and 1 had been sitting apart; she 
had been looking at me intently and I 
had been looking olT into space. But the 
turn threw my body in her direction. I 
laid my head on her shoulder. She put 
her arms around me and that was the 
way we rode home. 

Plans and problems 

It wasn't so much being beaten — 
knocked out for the first time in my 
career. There was so much more racing 
through my mind. Truly. I was thinking 
less of myself than 1 was of the others 
who were dependent upon me. My wife, 
my children, my brothers and sisters and 
mother, I thought Ingemarhad smashed 
all my plans for them, all the dreams I 
had been building about them going 
to college and becoming something. I 
thought of my mother, who had never 
had a new dress until 1 began to make 
money in the ring. 1 wondered what 
would become of bei. In those d-ark mo- 
ments 1 did not believe I would get the 
opportunity to win back what I had lost 
despite the return-bout clause in the con- 
tracts of the fight. 

"Arc you hungry, Floyd?" Sandra 
asked once we were back home. 

"I think I'll go right to bed." I said. 

"I'll be right up. too." she said. "I'll 
bring you a cup of lea." 

1 went up to our room and got into 
my pajamas. I looked into the children's 
room. They were sound asleep. They 
didn't know the world had collapsed 
around their daddy's head. I got into my 
bed and pretended to be asleep w hen San- 
dra came up w ith the lea. She must have 
known I wasn't but she didn't try to 
wake me. 

I don't know how long I lay there, 
but when I thought Sandra had fallen 
asleep. 1 quietly got out of bed and went 
downstairs to the den. Sandra's footsteps 
followed mine downstairs. 

"Floyd." she said, "Floyd, what good 
will it do sitting down here in the dark 
thinking?" 

"Will it do more good." 1 .said, "lying 
up there in the dark?" 

"You didn't drink your tea before." 
she said. "I'll heat up the water. We can 
have a cup together," 

"How could it have happened?" I 
burst out. "How could he have hit me 
with that right hand?" 
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LEADING EXECUTIVES 
PERSONALLY TEST IMPERIAL 


Several weeks ago, we invited the directors and key executives of America's 500 leading 
corporations to take the keys of a new Imperial and drive it as their own. 

Our dealers attempted no salesmanship when they delivered the cars to the executives’ 
homes and offices. Discussion of the car was confined to brief explanation of its controls. 
We wanted Imperial to speak for itself. And it did— eloquently. 

Most of our executive test drivers agreed that their comparison-tour revealed qualities 
in Imperial they previously had not recognized. 

They learned that Imperial’s torsion-bar suspension absorbs road-shock and smooths 
driving as .’o other suspension can. They found that Imperial performs as though it were 
a thousand pounds lighter than it really is. They encountered luxury upon unexpected 
luxury in Imperial's spacious interior. 

It may be you arc not a corporate executive, but would like to make your own 
Imperial comparison-tour; we would be pleased to arrange it. Write to: General Manager, 
Imperial Division, 12200 East Jefferson, Detroit, Michigan. 


imperial 

America's Most Carefully Built Car 
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(It's in 
her 
hand) 


The fully autoviatic, fabulous 

MIN0LTA-16E 

World's first and only fully 
automatic pocket camera. 

Just 4 inches high, its fast 
f/2.d lens takes perfect color 
or black & white pictures. 

Just Point-&-Shoot! You get 
jumbo size prints, or color 
slides that fit any 35mm pro- 
jector. Price with case and 
filters, under $80. 


BudKCI Priced .Miqolta 16-P.i=-.’’"Weath^ 
Dial” sets expurwcC fo^Jrou. Sells for 
less than ?25. Catro ^tra. . 

^^'orld Famous ^linoU^l^ (.Over 
100,000 already .in use.) Boasts full 
ranite of professit^n^l feature, fnclud- 
inc superb f/2.8 lens, speeds t4 1/500, 
and many more. U^^der §40 with case. 
Wide choice of genuine Minolta Film- 
Kodak, Ansco, and'At'fa, Color and 
Black Sl White film available for all 
three cameras at all fine Photo Shops. 
H’ide choice of acceanorifs too. Mini>lG 
Projector, filters, flashguns, etc. 
MINOLTA CORPORATION. 200 Park Av. SO., N.T.S 




PATTERSON roiiiiniirif 

"It happened," she said, "and it will 
pass. Have faith." 

The blinds were drawn, but through 
them the light was beginning to seep into 
the room. 1 had no idea of the time or 
how long we had been sitting there, but 
the dawn had come. 

"The children." Sandra said, "will be 
getting up soon." 

"You'd better go up and get an hour's 
sleep or so." 

"Come up. too," Sandra said. 

"I won't be able to sleep." 1 said. 

"Don't let the children sec you sitting 
here like that when they come down," 
Sandra said. 

"I'll be up there later. I'll try to get 
into bed before the children comedown- 
stairs," I said. 

I must have dozed fufully. I'd come 
awake with a start every so often and it 
was like feeling that jolt again when 
ingemar hit me behind the head. It must 
have been about 8 in the morning when 
I opened my eyes with that growing feel- 
ing of uneasiness. There was Jeannie. my 
3-year-old. standing in front of my chair 
and staring at me. There was sadness in 
her face which must have been reflecting 
the look in mine. I look her in my arms 
and held her on my lap with her head 
against my chest so that she couldn't 
look at me. 

"She's only 3." I said to myself. "How 
could she know about fighting? How 
could she know I've lost my title?" 

"Floyd." Sandra sttid. coming into 
the den while I was moping that way. 
"you've got to go to bed." 

I went up again and this time fell asleep 
through sheer exhaustion. When 1 next 
opened my eyes I saw Sandra standing 
there beside the bed with a worried look 
on her face. 

"What's wrong with your ear?" she 
asked. 

"Just a pain." 1 said. "It was leaking 
a week ago and slopped, but 1 got hit 


there and it must have started the leak- 
ing again." 

"It's bleeding. Floyd." Sandra said. 
"The blood’s all over the pillow." 

There were bloodstains on the pillow- 
case where I'd twisted and turned in my 
sleep. "Il'll stop," I sttid. 

"No." she said. "You've got to see a 
doctor right away. I'll call the medical 
center," 

"I don’t want to go out," I said, hor- 
rified at how people would look at me. 

"I’ll drive you there." Sandra said. 
"It's only a few blocks." 

Wc made an appointment to sec Dr. 
Nathan Steinberg, an car, nose and 
throat specialist, who advised me that 
my left eardrum had been punctured by 
the force of Johansson's punch. It was 
nothing serious. It seemed the least of 
my worries. The deeper scars of the light 
were all inside. The doctor asked me to 
come back again to sec him in another 
week. By then the car was almost healed. 
The other things that bothered me took 
so much longer. 

It was late Saturday, long after we'd 
come back from the medical center and 
I'd had a few solid hours of sleep. I had 
discovered that sleeping was better than 
thinking. I was sitting in the den with 
the television turned on. but I didn't see 
what was on the screen. Sandra came 
into the room and turned off the set. 

"You're not watching it anyway." she 
said. 

She sal down beside me. "This may 
be the time to give it up." she said. "Why 
don't you quit?” 

"Quit?" I said. "Now? After one de- 
feat?" 

"We've got enough money." she said. 
"We can live. If necessary. I'll get a job." 

"Definitely, this is not the lime to 
quit," I said. "How could I live with 
myself? What would the fans think 
of me — running away because I was 
knocked out! Sandra, don't you under- 
stand that I’ve got to light him again 
and prove something to myself?" 



In m-xi week's issue Paiteryon fells of rlie nightmare 
year thuf /< Hawed his defeat and describes his pains- 
taking preparations for the second Johansson fight. 
These articles are tak en from Floyd's autobiography. 
Victory over Myself, written with Milton Gross. 
It is published by Bernard Gets Associates (SJ.yi). 
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MALOL09 TIKI STRIPE tirry lin«d jacket printed with 
rowe Qf authentic Tiki Gods S8.9S. Hawaiian cut trunks 
SS.95. Both o( >00% cotton in colors of *oranis, 
irten or blue on white. 


MALOLO* KEY WEST terry lined jacket irt *oringe and 
green color corrrbinations woven of seagoing 100% 
cotton SB.9S. Teamed with Hawaiian cut cotton trunks 
S5.9S. 


SPINNAKER STRIPE launches brilliance in knit combo 
of 'navy/red and brown/yellow. Cotton blarer $6.95 
over Hawaiian trunks $7.95. Cotton and rubber square 
rig knit trunks $6.95. 
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ftvith an AU-Ainencan Look) 


Bright^i the shoreline scene in brilliant swimwear cj^ated in the great 
American tradition., ."guarantee to command raves from your admiring crew! 



TRANSPACIFIC sets sail in bold color and stripes. 
FIOKe lined pullover $5.95 stop knit trader length 
deck pants $7.95. ‘Yellow or red combinations of sta- 
worthy 100% cotton. 


MALOLO* KON TIKI rugged woven Jacket with em- 
bossed. authentic Tiki head on jacket and trunks $8.95. 
Hawaiian trunks $7.95. Both of cotton in colors of 
‘natural, yellow, pewter or blue. 


MALOLO* MIDSHIPMAN, banded with bold trim. In 
‘white, nitural, pewter, or nivy. Windworthy jacket of 
cotton gab $7.95. Hawaiian langth Lastex cord trunks 
of acetate, cotton and rubber $6.95. 

‘feetured color 


Catalina. Inc.. Los Angelos. Calif.. Another Fine Kayser-Roth Product. 


Fun -savers for '62 

Save all your summer fun in pictures! 



Beautiful 35mtn slides without guesswork! 
Electric eye sets exposure automatically. Indi- 
cates when you need to use the built-in pop-up 
flash. One of the casicst-to-use 35mm cameras 
ever offered. New KODAK Auloinalic 35F 
C'amera . . . less than SIOO. 


ff 'inds film for you — sets lens for you . . . 
even adjusts automatically for flash shots as 
you focus. Shoot up to 10 shots on one windint;. 
Easy to load. Built-in pop-up flash. The e.xcit- 
ing new KODAK MotormaTIC 35F Cam- 
era . . . less than $120. 



Push-button zoom your 8mm movies! And 
see your zooms exactly as you film them, for 
you view through the lens. Electric eye sets lens 
opening automatically. Focusing f'\.(> zoom 
lens. New KODAK Zoom 8 Reflex C^amera, 
Model 2 . . . less than $215. 



8mnt moides at the touch of a button! Electric 
eye sets lens opening automatically, indoors or 
out. Signal tells you when light is too dim. 
Built-in filter. KoDAK Automatic 8 \Iovie 
Camera. . . less than 855. 

Complete gift kit less than S63. 



...from Kodak! 


These fine Kodak cameras make it easier than ever! 



An expert camera that's easy to use! Xew 
automatic convenience, new versatility. Dual 
clcciric-eyc exposure control . . . brilliant 
through-the-lens viewing . . . precision sharp- 
ness control, Kodak Retin.a Reflex III 
Camera . . . from less than $230. 



New 80-slide revolving tray fits easily on top 
of projector, changes as easily as a record! 
Slides can’t spill, won’t jam. Trays store like 
books. Full-range remote control including 
smooth remote focus. Instant editing. KODAK 
Carousel Projector . . . less than $150. 



Now add quality sound to your home movies! 
Pul commentaries, music and special sound 
effects right on the film! Have a magnetic 
stripe added to your 8nim films, old or new — 
and you’re ready! KODAK Sound 8 Projec- 
tor . . . less than $350. 

Pricis lubjiet ta cHangt noliet 



&A.87MAI4 KODA.se CONIPANY 
RoohesCeX' 4, N.'V. 


Enjoy Walt Ounay'a "Wondarful World of Color'* 
Sunday Evaninga, NBC-TV 




See all the new Kodak 
Fun-savers at your 
dealer's— this week! 

You can depend on 
the name Kodak. 

Save your fun in glorious 
color! Use new 
Kodachrome 11 Film 
for your slides 
and movies! 




Ths new Morcec}os-B«nz 220 SE Coupo phot02r«ph«d Bt H«IDrun Castle in Austria 


For over half a century, it has been the 
pleasure of men of state to drive or be 
driven In a Mercedes-Benz. Mercedes- 
Benz now offers its newest car. a verita- 
ble coupe of state, to the discriminating 
few who can afford to be seen in this, 
the finest of machines. It is the new 220 


Coupe d’Etat 

SE coupe with a fuel injection engine, 
optional power steering and a choice of 
automatic or four-speed transmission. 
Its interior is completely hand-fitted 
with elegant leather and wood embel- 
lishments and represents the best of 
the coachmaker's art. There is no sim- 


ilar car in the world, It combines sports- 
like performance with the dignity of 
diplomacy. Further, it carries its silver 
three-pointed star in the restful silence 
of complete discretion.That, of course, is 
entirely in keeping with the seventy-five- 
year-old tradition of Mercedes-Benz. 


Mercedes-Benz Sales, Inc., South 8«nd, Indiana (A Subsidiary of Studebaker-Packard Corporation) 




PRO FOOTBALL / Tex Maufe 


J udge Roszel Thomsen, an endlessly 
inquisitive man with a good working 
knowledge of professional football, last 
week decided, in the United Slates Dis- 
trict Court of Maryland, that the Amer- 
ican Football League had no monop- 
oly case against the National Football 
League. In 37 pages of careful prose, he 
summed up 2,857 pages of transcript 
covering two months in court and threw 
out the AFL's S 1 0.080.000 suit. 

Thomsen ruled 1) that the AFL had 
shown no proof that the NFL had a 
monopoly on players: 2) that it had not 
shown that the NFL had the power to 
exclude the AFL from adequate tele- 
vision outlets; and 3) that the NFL 
moves into Dallas and Minneapolis did 
not constitute an attempt at monopoly 
since there were other cities available for 
the AFL to move into. 

Aside from the relief this decision 
gave the NFL. it will, undoubtedly, es- 
tablish a precedent for the future. Pete 
Rozellc, the commissioner of the NFL, 
received a wire from Maurice Podoloff 
offering congratulations. Podoloff was 
understandably happy; his National 
Basketball League may be sued by the 
American Basketball League on very 
similar grounds because the Philadel- 
phia Warriors have decided to move 
into San f'rancisco to compete with the 
ABl.'s San Francisco Saints. 

Possibly the biggest individual loser 
in the suit was Lamar Hunt, founding 
president of the AFL and owner of the 
Dallas Texans. He was the particular 
target for Judge Thomsen's somewhat 
acerb comments throughout the trial. 
On the final day of arguments Thomsen 
said to the AFL attorney: “1 am not 
buying ,Mr. Hunt's testimony lOO' j. any 
more than I am buying the defendants’ 
testimony lOO'c.." Later, in discussing 
the value of a franchise, he brushed aside 
an estimate credited to the extremely 
wealthy Hunt, questioning. "Do you 
think that what Mr. Hunt was willing to 
pay to bring a franchise to Dallas is any 
measure of what anything is worth?” 


Judgment at Baltimore 

The American Football League lost its first head-on scrimmage 
with the NFL when a U.S. District Judge refused to call a penalty 



The .AFL was represented, among its 
owners, almost entirely by Hunt, the 
only one to attend all the sessions. Most 
of the others seemed reluctant to press 
the suit. There is almost no chance that 
this ca.se will be appealed: for one thing, 
it has cost the AFL. which can ill afford 
the money at this time, nearly S200.- 
000 in attorneys’ fees and court costs. 
For another, it seems unlikely that an 
appellate court would find grounds for 
reversal. 

This, of course, is a tribute to the 
meticulous way in which Thomsen con- 
ducted the case. He asked many search- 
ing questions and only once did he begin 
to show annoyance. This was in a testy 
footnote to the reprise of a conversation 
between owners in both leagues in which 
the various versions of what was said 
were startlingly at variance. 

"This case,” Thomsen noted, "pre- 
sents many striking examples of the fact 
that most men remember very little of 
conversations held two or three years 
ago. mainly those pans which seemed 
important to them at the time, and re- 
construct the rest based on what they 


think they should have said and. there- 
fore. must have said" 

Naturally, the decision pleased NFL 
owners who, on a wave of happiness, 
voted Rozellc a SIO.OOO raise. It was 
received with mixed and sometimes odd 
emotion by AFL people. 

"I am glad to get this point settled.” 
said Hunt. "It's a step forward for the 
American Football League," said Com- 
missioner Joe Foss obscurely from his 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota home. "You 
can’t win ’em all.” 

"You can’t win ’em all. we still have 
our heads above water, and other cli- 
ches.” said Afilt W'oodard, assistant 
commissioner, before he heard his boss's 
quote. 

Harry Wismer, who owns the New 
York Titans but was not called as a wit- 
ness by the AFL, had, he said, been 
against the suit from the beginning. "It 
has been a most costly lesson.” Wismer 
intoned. (He is liable for his .share of 
the legal costs and has already lost SI .2 
million with the Titans.) "Now that it 
is over, the clubs can settle down and 
play football.” end 
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GOLF /Jack Nicklaus 


When to 
make a pitch 
with a putt 


Too many of us, I think, reach for a chipping or pitching club on those deli- 
cate little shots around the green that might be better executed with a putter. 
The playing conditions, of course, must be right. You should be playing over 
firm turf that is free of heavy or wet grass, and you should be in a situation 
in which the pin placement makes it quite difficult to get a pitch shot close 
—especially from a thin lie. The pin might be on the side of the green closest 
to you or tucked behind a mound that a pilch shot might not clear but a 
putt would roll over. Use your usual putting stroke on this shot. Since the 
ball wilt bounce quickly over the hard ground, you do not need to hit it 
much harder than a regular putt. I knew about this shot, but 1 seldom had 
occasion to play it until 1 came out on the tour. Now on certain courses I 
often use it several times a round. In the second round of the recent Masters, 
for instance, 1 hit a poor second shot on the 9th hole and my ball stopped 
40 feet to the right of the green. The pin was on the lower right side of the 
green and there was a mound between the ball and the cup. Without a great 
deal of luck I could not have pitched the ball near the pin. so I putted it 
over the relatively hard surface. It went up over the mound and to within 
five feet of the hole. This is strictly a percentage shot that will work to your 
advantage in the long run. The point 1 wish to make is that by using a putter 
under these conditions you will get the ball close to the hole more often 
than with a lofted club: there also is less chance of wasting additional strokes. 



Dromng by Froncli Golden 


Birdsmanship makes a pro 
hard to beat at shooting 
birdies. Hanesmanship 
makes the Pro’s Choice'Tf 
shirt hard to better. 


Birdsmanship ! 



Hanesmanship with cotton. 

We specify the way our cotton 
has to be grown, picked, 
ginned, and spun. This 
predetermines a cotton that's 
smooth, resilient, ab.sorbent. 
Like this new. open-mesh 
knit that lets air circulate 
freely. Keeps you cool, dry. 
Best feeling stuff that ever 
came near your skin. 

Hanesmanship with details. 

Particularly the brand-new 
springy Swiss-ribbed power 
shoulder. Gives you complete 
freedom. And not only under 
the arm, but throughout the 
entire shoulder. Buttons are 
not just sewn on, they are 
practically anchored on \yith 
four holes to each. Tail is 
plenty long to stay tucked in. 

Hanesmanship is what makes 
the Hanes Statesman Line 
tick . . . underwear, pajamas, 
the Pro’s Choice shirt. 

Pro's Choice shirt as oniy 
Hanes makes it, $5. 


HANES 


STATESMAN LINE 

Look for the Hanes label 
also on socks. 

P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
Winston-Salem 1. N. C. 

Sweden - Australia ■ New Zealand 



bridge/ CA ar/es Goren 



No harm in a sprung trap 


There arrived in the mail the other day an intriguing letter 
* from a good friend of mine. Don Von Eisner of Hilo, 
Hawaii. Don's profession is the writing of mysteries, and 
one of his creations is Colonel Danning. a combination 
bridge expert and detective; two fields of endeavor that 
have much in common. 

"I happened to be kibitzing Colonel Danning in a high- 
stake game last night." wrote Don, "and he came up with a 
rather rare play which I had reason to enjoy very much." As 
you will sec. the play is not only a rarity, it follows the mys- 
tery story precept that the least likely line of thought is the 
right one. I venture to add my guess that the initial detective 
work occurred in a hand played by the author himself, for 
no one need help Life Master Von Eisner with the bridge 
scenes in his books, He is one of Hawaii's — indeed, one of 
the country’s — top players. 

fJorth-South vulnerable 



(Colmiel Danning) 


IV PASS 24> 44 

DBL. PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: dub W 


Don explains South's four-spade bid on the grounds of 
that player's dashing style, which is fair enough. Hejustifies 
the colonel's double with the West hand, explaining that, if 
West passed. East might infer some tolerance for clubs. 

Dummy won the club ace and led the spade king. East 
took the ace and tried to set up a trump trick for partner 
by leading a club. But South could afford to ruff high — 
and did so. Two more high trumps cleaned up the suit and 
South led the queen of hearts. Danning won the trick, and 
his partner, having previously discarded two hearts, threw 
a club. 

By counting the cards already played, declarer now knew 
that Danning held only two diamonds and these must in- 
clude the king to justify his double, if not his opening bid. 
And West's case seemed hopeless. If he exited by leading 
a high heart, declarer would trump and lead the jack of 
diamonds. If West took the jack with the king of diamonds, 
he would have to lead a low heart to North's jack and set 
up a finesse of East's diamond queen or lead his low dia- 
mond and finesse his own partner. Nor would it help the 
defense any if West passed up the first diamond lead and let 
East win it with the queen. Declarer's next diamond play 
would be the ace, dropping West's king. 

But declarer’s cards could also now be counted by the 
colonel. He knew that South must have started with seven 
spades, four diamonds and two singletons. As a result. 
West was able to figure out the only possible defense. Can 
you see it? 

After capturing the heart queen, instead of leading a 
high heart. West led a low one. This made dummy the gift 
of a heart trick — and made declarer the gift of a useless dia- 
mond discard. Thus astute Colonel Danning had escaped 
the trap by springing it too soon for declarer to gain an ad- 
vantage. West could now afford to win cither the first or 
second diamond txick with the king and get out by leading 
a high heart. Forced to trump the high heart in his hand, 
declarer would have to lose another diamond trick — and 
his contract. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Notice that it was East’s quick slufling of two hearts that 
enabled both the colonel and declarer to count the distri- 
bution. If you think it will help partner if you reveal your 
distribution, do it. end 
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EW 

ROYALOC 
FINISH 
KEEPS THE 
ROYAL 
SPECIAL L/P 
WHITE AS NEW 
ROUND AFTER ROUND AFTER ROI 




U.S. RUBBER RESEARCH ADDS THE \ CROWNING /TOUCH... 



At last.. .a golf ball with the white locked on! Thanks to new Royaloc 
Finish, the Royal Special L/P defies stains, scuffs, dirt, sand... keeps 
dazzling for rounds and rounds. Top golfers like Bill Collins say no other 
golf ball stays white so long. No otherdelivers more distance and accuracy. 
Look for the ball marked 'l/P," sold only at golf professionals' shops. 


United States Rubber 



Rotkclaller Center, Nen York 2< 


CHESS/ Robert Cantwell 


Winning 
without reaiiy 
trying 

Four Russian masters evolve a 
devious plan to keep on top of 
the world’s biggest chess event 


pour Russian chess masters, oper- 
I ating on the strategic isle of Cura- 
cao in the Dutch West Indies, have 
discovered a \suy of boosting themselves 
to the lop of the standings of one of the 
world's most important chess competi- 
tions. They simply don't beat each oth- 
er. These Russians are four of the eight 
contenders in the Candidates' Tourna- 
ment, the last step before the world 
championship itself. It is traditionally 
the longest Uwo months), hardest and 
most bitterly fought-out event in chess. 
The four Russians arc comfortably in 
the lead at the moment and show ev- 
ery intention of remaining there. Their 
scheme has not only kept them ahead 
of their foreign opposition, it is helping 
them defeat one of their own country- 
men as well. 

The Candidates' is a grueling round- 
robin affair, in which every contestant 
plays every other contestant four times. 
The four Russians have softened its rig- 
ors by not trying to win when they meet 
each other. They draw. They have been 
playing at Curacao now for nearly a 
month, and every game they have played 
has been drawn— every game lhc> have 
played against each other, that is. W hen 
they face any luckless contender who is 
not a member of their happy quartet 
they try their best. 

Thus, they play to win when they meet 


Bobby Fischer, (he 1 9-year-oId American 
prodigy (and occasionally succeed), and 
all four experience a mighty revival of 
their competitive fervor when thev come 
up against Pal Benko. the other U.S. 
contender, a Hungarian refugee who 
won an American chess championship 
last year. And the four Russians show- 
just as much competitive ardor in thor- 
oughly rooking the other member of the 
Russian contingent. cx-W'orld Champi- 
on Mikhail Tal. and the remaining Iron 
Curtain candidate. Dr. Miroslav Filip of 
Czechoslovakia. 

The shock of this amoral if not illegal 
strategy to the world of chess has been 
considerable. Spectators at the tourna- 
ment in the big, pink Hotel Curaijao In- 
tercontinental have taken to wandering 
away from the tournament scene to 
watch the gambling in the Casino. Cor- 
respondents following the brief news- 
paper accounts have been writing angry 
letters denouncing the Russians for col- 
lusion, “The implication is that they 
may not be putting forth their best ef- 
forts against each other,” wrolc Her- 
mann Helms, the dean of American 
chess critics, adding politely, “for rea- 
sons best known to themselves.” 

The shock is all the greater because 
all previous Candidates' Tournaments — 
there have been four since 1950 — have 
been bitterly contested, with a minimum 
of grandmaster draws. Curai^io was ex- 
pected to be a particularly hard-fought 
event, because the two pretournament 
favorites. Tal and Fischer, had vital 
stakes in it, Tal, who won the 1959 
Candidates' decisively- "by originality 
of thought, brilliance in combination, 
steadiness under pressure, lightning 
speed in calculation,” said the tourna- 
ment director — went on to w in the world 
title from Mikhail Botvinnik. He was 
crushed by Botvinnik in their return 
match and played erratically thereafter. 
But nobody knew how badly he had 
been beaten, and his comeback try at 
Curasao made the occasion dramatic. 

As for Bobby Fischer, the local press 
reported that he arrived in Curasao wear- 
ing a green corduroy suit, hand-tailored 
shirt, handmade shoes and Panama hat 
and “immediately wont into .seclusion.” 
In the 1959 tournament that Tal won 
Bobby finished in fifth place. That was 
a spectacular achievement fora 16-year- 
old playing in his first Candidates'. 

In the intervening three years Bobby 
has won most of the events that he has 
entered. Last fall at Bled in Yugoslavia 
he did not lose a game, though finishing 



PETROSIAN PLAYS FOR TIE AFTER TIE 


second to Tal; in Stockholm this spring 
he was undefeated and decisively beat 
most of the contenders he now faces in 
Curatjao. The momentum of Fischer's 
victories and the superb quality of his re- 
cent games indicated that he had a real 
chance at the world title. 

Scared Russians 

Inanycvent it wasobvious that Bobby 
Fischer posed a threat to Russian domi- 
nation of the game. "They're afraid of 
him." said Larry Evans, the U.S. cham- 
pion. in the simplest and most logical ex- 
planation of Russian tactics and .strategy. 

The shape of things to come was indi- 
cated in the first round, when Ewfim 
Geller, a 37-year-old economist and for- 
mer champion of the Soviet Union, drew 
his game with Victor Korchnoi, who was 
previously famous for playing desper- 
ately to win "balancing on the edge of 
disaster,” as lal described it. In the sec- 
ond round Korchnoi met Tigran Petro- 
sian, a methodical and unimpassioned 
Russian master. Korchnoi and Petrosian 
alsodrcw. In the third round Tigran Pet- 
rosian met Ewfim Geller. w hilc Korchnoi 
was playing the fourth member of the 
Russian quartet. Paul Kercs. .All four 
drew. In the fourth round Kercs played 
Petrosian, and that game was quickly 
drawn. In the fifth round Kercs and Gel- 
ler just us quickly agreed to a draw. So 
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it went, on and on, as the Russians pifed 
up their scores by getting half points for 
draws. (A win is worth a full point, a 
loss nothing. ) Gellcr and Petrosian drew 
one game in 18 moves, Petrosian and 
Kcres drew one in 21 moves, and in the 
12th round Kcres and Gelier shook 
hands and called it a draw after 18 . 

Meanwhile, the other contenders were 
belaboring each other and trying to win 
every game. Fischer, for example, was 
losing a couple, winning a couple, draw- 
ing one and having a tough time. He beat 
Tal. Korchnoi. Keres, Pal Benko and 
Dr. Miroslav Filip. But he lost to Gelier 
(twice), once to Korchnoi, once to Benko 
and once to Petrosian. On a free night 
he went to a prizefight in Willemstad, 
the capital of Curasao, was recognized, 
and was cheered to the rafters. “He's 
fighting." said a U.S. chess master who 
is a veteran of a good many long chess 
battles with the Russians. 

And the Russians weren't— at least 
four weren't fighting each other. When 
the tournament went into its five-day 
rest period after 14 of its 28 games, there 
were really two divisions in the standings: 

Won Drawn Lost 
Petrosian 4 10 0 

Gelier 4 10 0 

Kcres 4 9 1 

Korchnoi 4 8 2 

Obviously something would happen 
here if one of the four ran amuck and 
started playing to win instead of always 
drawing with his colleagues. One vic- 
tory in such an event could jump a man 
to the top. But such a display of free 
cntc’ prise isn't likely. On the other hand, 
the lower half of the standing looked 
like this: 


Fischer 

Won 

5 

Drawn 

4 

Lost 

5 

Benko 

3 

6 

5 

Tal 

3 

3 

8 

Filip 

2 

4 

8 


il might he expected that some after- 
noon one Russian expert would be a little 
more, or a little less, equal than the 
others. But in Curafao such i.s not the 
ease. This condition of absolute equality 
has never been encountered in chess be- 
fore. In fact, it has never been known in 
nature either. If it blows up in the next 
half, and the four lop Russians begin to 
knock each other off instead of drawing 
all their games, chess players the world 
over will experience no emotion except 
relief. But the best guess is that the four 
Russians have already done the Red 
equivalent of drawing straws for the right 
to take on Champion Botvinnik. end 



Why Argue - Get 2 for the Money! 


Thousands of Americans are making it his and 
hers. After all, with the thrifty new Honda "50”s starting at a penny- 
pinching $245 per copy, two can travel as cheaply as one! 

Add to this Honda’S amazing economy— up to 225 miles per gallon, 
with virtually no maintenance. Its eifortJess performance and handling 
which make traffic a breeze, parking a pleasure. And the automatic clutch, 
3-speed transmission and optional push-button starter that make the 
Honda ‘‘50’' so simple and safe to ride. No wonder it’s being called 
America's new (wo-wheel compact! 

Take a lest ride and you'll see why more than one 
million people bought Honda '’50”s last year for work, 
market, school and outdoor fun! 4 models, including the 
agile Trail "50". For nearest dealer, call Western Union, 
ask for Operator 25. Or use coupon for full facts. 


FROM 


2,i490 



Wor/c/'$ Largest 
Motorcycle Manufacturer 

AMERICAN HONDA 
MOTOR CO., INC. 

4077 WEST PICO BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 19, CALIFORNIA 


AMERICAN HONDA MOTOR CO., INC. Depl.KN 
4077 West Pics Boulevard. Les Aneeles 19, Calif. 

Please send lae/etore on the HONDA "SO" line to; 

NAME 

STREET 

CITY ZONE STATE 

□ I am especially Interested in Honda Trail "50". 

□ Include literature on Honda motorcycles end scooter 
(10 models available, from 125 to 305cc). 

□ I am Interested In dealer franchise information. 
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RACE IN THE WEST 

I nnimiied from pagr 16 

fine baseball establishment." he told a 
group of Los Angeles reporters. Then he 
giggled. "Now won't that make a nice 
headline?" He spread his hands to in- 
dicate the size. "Yes." he said, "capacity- 
wise. it’s marvelous." 

Another reminder of Mays’s age — he 
is 31— was the announcement by Man- 
ager Dark that he would rest Willie from 
time to time. Mays, who once felt like 
playing a full season nonstop, agreed 
w ith pleasure. "Oh. I can use some rest, 
no doubt." he said. "I can feel it down 
here." He pointed to his legs. Last week 
Dark gave him a day off against the Phil- 
lies. The Giants lost. The next day Mays 
was back and hit two home runs. The 
Giants won. 

Good as Mays and the rest of the Giants 
have been, there is every reason to sus- 
pect that they are playing over their 
heads. Billy Pierce, for instance, will not 
finish the season 28-0. but that is the pace 
he is setting. Nor are Juan Marichal and 
Billy O’Dell likely to maintain their win- 


ning percentages. skilled as they both arc. 
True, Mike McCormick could help out 
if his arm comes around, but there is 
still some doubt about that, The in- 
fieldcrs have already begun to slump 
from their early-season highs. "An ad- 
justment." said a Giant official. A "pe- 
riod of hiticssness.” said a reporter. Kven 
Mays and Cepeda have been better than 
they figured to be (although Willie’s bat- 
ting average is barely .300) unless each is 
going to wind up with 60 home runs and 
200 RBIs. 

But the biggest obstacle in the path 
of a Giant pennant is not the Giants 
themselves but the Dodgers, that hated 
and feared rival to the south. The Dodg- 
ers. too. have pitching: Sandy Koufax, 
Johnny Podres, Don Drysdalc. ct til. But 
w hat they have the most of is speed — the 
kind of speed that keeps opposing pitch- 
ers in a constant state of anxiety. Maury 
Wills had 23 stolen bases in 26 attempts, 
including one string of 18 in a row. Willie 
Davis automatically converts doubles 
into triples with the same easy strides he 
uses to knock off the l(X)-yard dash in 
9.5 seconds. The other Davis, Tommy. 


is not only fast, he is powerful. The 
Ciiants got a full dose of him in two 
games last week, both won by the Dodg- 
ers with assists from Tommy’s two dou- 
bles and two home runs. The Dodgers 
are old Giant killers, and the people of 
San Hrancisco worry about them all the 
time. When the Giants started with a 
rush, the fans were unhappy because the 
Dodgers were also doing well. When the 
St. Louis Cardinals beat the Dodgers 
three times, there was rejoicing in San 
Francisco, though the Cardinals were in 
.second place and gaining on the Giants. 
And when word arrived up north that 
Dodger Ihtcher Podres had hurt his arm 
(it turned out he hadn’t), people in San 
Francisco celebrated. 

If that sounds callous, remember that 
Ciiant fans have endured a lot of pain 
themselves, Sitting in the stands in their 
parkas, blankets, scarves and gloves, 
they have learned to accept the adversity 
of discomfort. What they may find im- 
possible to accept, but what history and 
poetry show they had better prepare 
for. is another Giant failure and another 
pennant in Los Angeles. ewo 
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DISTANCE. No ball will give you 
greater distance than the Super Maxfli. 
Regularly conducted tests prove that 
there is no longer ball, 

ACCURACY. No ball will filay more 
accurately off every club because no golf 
ball is made to more exacting standards 
of manufacturing precision. 

CONSISTENCY. No bail delivers more 
consistent performance;. Every Super 
Maxfli, built and tested within exceed- 
ingly narrow limits of internal exjm- 
pression, plays outstandingly the same! 
The gleaming finish of the Super Maxfli 
stays whiter, too! 

But the real proof is in the playing. 
That’s why we say with confidence 
that: "You’ll never know how good you 
are until you play a Super Maxfli.” 


play 
better golf 
with a 

Super 

n ir • 
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Look for Beauty— here in the Lark Daytona 
Hardtop is fine car styling unique in compacts. 
Plus the widest power choice in the field 
(112 to 225 hp), quality separate body and 
frame construction similar to Cadillac and 
Rolls. And in the 4-door sedan more interior 
room than compacts and intermediates alike. 
Look again for price: The lowest cost Lark 
is priced below 10 out of 11 compacts and 
intermediates— as much as $369.00 lower. 

The Beautiful 

by Studebaker 


iteforc 
You ftiii/.,. 
JAPOK 
TWICE 


Look for Beauty at its most distinctive— the 
Gran Turismo Hawk is the spirited counterpart 
of the costly and distinguished European 
personal touring car. Full 5-passenger room, 
a V-8 engine capable of 0 to 60 in 10 seconds, 
optional 4'Speed floor mounted gearbox, 
exquisitely tailored interiors. 

Price? As you see it, $3127.49 (plus 
transportation and local taxes additional). 


The Oran U 

Turismo #I Cl Iflf 

by Studebaker 


Also ask your Studebaker Dealer for pre-display information on the AVANTI, America's Most Advanced Automobile 



A RIVER OF 
WHISKY-AND 
SALMON, TOO 

by PAUL HYDE BONNER 


Though the river's valley is sometimes called Speyside, it is 
far more often referred to as Strathspey, the prefix “‘strath” 
being the Gaelic word for a broad valley beside a river. By 
any name it is the heart of the Highlands, with a long history 
of clan wars and resistance to anglicization. Originally the 
territory of the Comyns, MacAlpincs and MacKcnzies, it is 
today, and has been for over 200 years, the center of the 
Grant and Gordon clans. From Grantown upstream as far as 
Kingussie and downstream to Abcrlour the valley is crawling 
with Grants. Elizabeth Grant of Rothiemurchus, the author 
of that delightful classic. Memoirs of a Hifthlatui Lady, tells 
of all the Grants she grew up with in Strath.spey during the 
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early years of the 1 9th century. In those days the economy of 
the valley was based on timber, and her father. Sir John Peter 
Grant, whom she describes as ‘’descended not very remotely 
from” the chief of the Clan Grant, owned the extensive for- 
ests of Rothiemurchus. His house was the Doune, which still 
stands on the east bank of the Spey, near the burn that flows 
from Loch-an-Eilean into the river. It was the loch, domi- 
nated by the ruins of the island castle of Red Comyn, that 
was the playground for Elizabeth and her brothers and sisters 
and cousins, the place where they rowed and picnicked while 
Napoleon was rampaging through central Europe. Aside from 
the fact that Loch-an-Eilean is now a public park in which 


thousands of holidaymakers row and picnic, its aspect has 
not changed much. It is still surrounded by stately woods of 
Scotch pine and birch which, with its background of the 
high Cairngorm Mountains, give it a wild and ancient look. 
The northern bastion of the Grampian range, the Cairn- 
gorms rise above the royal castle of Balmoral, w hich lies on 
their southern slope in the valley of the Dec. Cairngorm is 
also the name of a tea-colored semiprecious stone that adorns 
the jewelry of the Highland costume the plaid brooch, the 
handle of the skean dhu, the top of the dirk -and I have 
always taken it for granted (perhaps erroneously) that it is 
so called because it is found in these mountains. 



AND SALMON. TOO iomim.e,i 


The River Spey starts in tiny Loch 
Spey in the Lochaber Highlands of In- 
verness-shire and flows due east through 
the mountains to Laggan Bridge, where 
it is crossed by the highway that runs 
from Inverness to Fort William. At this 
point it has become a proper river, which 
turns northeast, gaining power and vol- 
ume as it winds its way past the towns 
of Kingussie. Kincraig. Aviemore and 
Grantown while taking on the added 
importance of becoming the borderline 
between Moray and Banffshire. From 
Grantown to Speymouth on the Moray 
Firth, a distance of some 40 miles, it is 
esteemed and revered as one of the great 
salmon rivers of the world. The names 


of the beats along this stretch of water 
are engraved on the minds of every true 
salmon fisherman -Castle Grant. Tul- 
chan. Ballindalloch, Pitchroy. Knockan- 
do, Carron, Laggan, the Elchies (West- 
er and Easter). Arndilly, Dclfur. Orton 
and Gordon Castle. Each one of them is 
renowned, and for good cause, for there 
is not one of them that has not many 
good holding pools, where the salmon, 
fresh from the sea, are content to stay 
for a while before moving on to the 
higher spawning grounds. From Feb- 
ruary through June fishermen come 
from remote corners of the world to 
wade these waters with a 14-foot dou- 
ble-handled rod, some as guests of the 


owner of a reach, some as members of a 
syndicate that has leased some water 
and others as guests of one of the Spey 
hotels that is able to provide fishing. 

The renting of one of these famous 
waters comes high during the spring run; 
that is, high if you keep or give away all 
your fish. One well-known reach, for 
example, which is one of the finest on 
the river, is the property of a large cor- 
poration that bought it recently as a cap- 
ital investment. The owners demand and 
get a rental of around S2,240 for a fort- 
night. but as the water will accommo- 
date six rods, it is usually taken by a 
syndicate, each member putting up his 
sixth, or S373.33. However. Colonel 
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Forteath, Superintendent of the Spey 
District Board, told me that to his 
knowledge it had rarely cost the syndi- 
cate members a penny, as they had been 
able to sell enough salmon to pay for the 
rent. If one assumes an average weight 
of 10 pounds p>er salmon (modest for 
the Spey) and an average price of 9 shil- 
lings a pound, it figures that each man in 
the group killed at least 30 salmon dur- 
ing his two weeks of fishing. 

it is in the economics that the sport of 
salmon fishing differs so between North 
America and the British Isles. In the 
U.S. we arc shocked by the idea of sell- 
ing our catch. Here a fisherman who is 
lucky enough to beg, borrow, rent or 


buy a rod on one of the great rivers of 
Quebec or New Brunswick will ship 
those salmon that he cannot eat to his 
friends at home, packed in ice and at 
great expense, thus adding considerably 
to the cost of his sport. The English and 
the Scots, to my mind, take a more sen- 
sible attitude toward their catch. They 
keep what they need for their table and 
sell the rest, thus reducing the cost of 
their sport, while giving the public the 
opportunity of buying freshly killed 
salmon in the neighborhood market. To 
be sure, there are lairds who are rich 
enough to give away their excess fish, 
but the one who did would be scored as 
a cheap exhibitionist trying to pose as 
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Lord Bountiful, and his fellow sportsmen 
would denounce him with indignation. 
For he would be spoiling the game for 
thousands of lairds and lessors of rods 
who rely on the income from the sale of 
fish to enable them to enjoy their sport. 

We Americans, 1 am sorry to say, have 
eagerly embraced the freezer as a means 
of hoarding our game, so that we can 
proudly serve wild duck in June and 
spring salmon in November. Having 
been forced to eat the frozen article on 
many an occasion. I can state with con- 
viction that the British dictum (Euro- 
pean as well) that game should be eaten 
in season, fresh and unfrozen, defies 
contradiction. The same is true of fish; 
there is no comparison in flavor between 
fresh and frozen salmon. If you fancy 
the latter, it would be easier and far 
cheaper to buy salmon in cans; the taste 
is about the same. Because freezing is 
looked upon abroad as the ruination of 
all gamefish, it is a further argument for 
the practice of selling all that cannot be 
immediately used. 

T he Spey is no river for 
the tyro. Most of its 
best waters, those from Grantown to the 
Moray Firth, are difficult even for the 
practiced angler, for the banks are apt to 
be steep and wooded, a fact that created 
the necessity for inventing the Spey cast. 
The trees and the terrain arc, however, 
mild hazards compared to the riverbed, 
which, for the most part, is an uneven 
jumble of big boulders with slimy sides. 
It is a big, fast, powerful river — one that 
requires a stout wading stick of its best 
and most experienced fishermen. 

For the newcomer a gillie is indis- 
pensable. You will need him there on 
the bank, signaling to you which way 
to move at every step in order to avoid 
deep holes and disaster. The Spey has 
a long, dark record of drowned fisher- 
men, many of whom were old hands and 
all of whom were without a gillie. When 
I said that the gillie would signal, I 
meant just that; with a motion of his 
hands, for the roar of the river is so loud 
that you could not hear his advice if he 
screamed. Besides, if you arc like me, 
you can barely understand his burr 
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if he Uilked lo you in a quiet room. But 
the moment of your greatest need for a 
gillie is when a salmon takes your fly 
and starts his first run. There you are. 
up to your middle in a rushing torrent, 
leaning against the current to keep your 
precarious balance, using both hands to 
keep the rod erect against the tugging 
of the heavy fish. One wrong step and 
you might come up for air half a mile 
downstream without rod or fish, Or you 
might not- It isai the moment ofhooking 
a fish that you feel, with fervent relief, 
his strong hand on your arm. ready to 
guide you to the bank, where there is a 
good chance to fight the salmon on equal 
terms. And when the moment comes to 
net or gaff the fish, you will need a gillie 
to do it for you on this mighty ri%cr. 

There is another Spey gambit that 


requires a gillie, though I have heard of 
men who have done it alone. It is a boat 
maneuver, necessary at certain pools 
where the lie is out of casting distance 
from the bank or the vvadable water. 
The boats used are sturdy, wide afiairs 
with Hat bottoms, and they ride the rap- 
ids steadily enough lo enable one to 
stand while casting. Just short of the 
broad stern there arc posts rising from 
both gunwales. Around these posts a 
stout anchor rope is coiled in a scries of 
figure-eight loops. The gillie rows you 
to the top of the pool, which is usually 
a fast run down the center of the river. 
Then he throws out a heavy claw anchor 
which soon gets a firm grip on one of 
the boulders of the riverbed. The fisher- 
man. standing in the bow. proceeds to fioat 
his greased line over the lie, and after 


every second cast the gillie frees a loop 
from one of the posts, thus lowering the 
boat down the pool about a yard at a 
lime. As there are at least iOO yards of 
rope, the entire length of the pool can be 
meticulously covered. Strangely enough, 
the boat docs not appear lo disturb the 
fish. I have seen them show and roll 
alongside the boat and this is infu- 
riating at spots astern where I had 
floated a lly only a few moments before. 

Sandy Milne, the head gillie on Knock- 
ando Water, had another method of 
boat handling which was most fright- 
ening to watch, When he had rowed to 
position at the lop of the pool, he climbed 
over the stern in his armpit waders and. 
with the swift rushing water above his 
waist, walked the boat down the pool, 
letting me lake two casts between each 
t onriiuifd 


SPEY RIVER TRAVEL FACTS 


In Scotland there are about ISO rivers and 50 Iwhs where 
salmon can be found. .Almost every yard of lakefront or 
riverbank where the lishing is good is privately owned 
and very hard to get at. Buying your own salmon beat 
can cost upward of S56.000 a mile on the best rivers. And 
the only other access lo most of these private waters i.s 
to rent a beat or somehow make friends with the owner. 

But the Spey is difTereni. Though it is one of Scot- 
land's most celebrated rivers, it is also one of the most 
accessible. If you live or lodge in Grantown you can have 
the freedom of several miles of the river for S2,80 a week 
(SI. 40 for trout only). But the best idea, lo get a combina- 
tion of good fishing and relative privacy, is to stay at one 
of the many hotels along the river; most of these have 
beats available to their guests. 

W HKN TO (lO.The fishing season on the Spey runs 
bebruary 1 1 lo September 30. As on most of the other 
Scottish rivers, the very best time is April or May. But in 
the deep, strong waters of the Spey the fishing holds good 
throughout the summer. Rods and reels can be rented at 
most local tackle shops for S5 to S6 a week. 

(JETTING THERE. From London the most comforta- 
ble way to go is by night train. The Royal Highlander 
leaves l.ondon at 6:40 p.m.. arrives at Avicmorc in the 
Spey Valley at 7:28 a.m.. where you change for Gran- 
town. Sunday night’s train leaves at 7 p.m.. arriving at 
Grantow n at 9:36 a.m. There are sleepers and dining cars. 
STAG ING THERE. In the 40 miles from Grantown lo 
Speymouth there are many hotels that cater lo fishermen. 
Of these, one of the most attractive is the Ben Mhor 
in Grantown. a hotel with 27 beds, tartan carpets and 
a new wing with six rooms, all with baths. Dining room 
specializes in such Scottish dishes as haggis. There is also 
a cocktail bar. American plan is S35 to S42 per week. 


The hotel's private beat is an eight-minute walk away. 

The Grant Arms in Grantown is 200 years old. ha.s 60 
bedrooms, some furnished with antiques. And. if you care 
about that sort of thing. Queen Victoria slept there. Amer- 
ican plan rates are S45.50 to S52.50 per week. Some pri- 
vate baths are available for SI per day extra. 

ThcC'raigellachie Hotel. Craigcllachie. Banffshire, where 
the author stayed, isa gabled buildingonly 200 yards from 
the Spey, It has 26 rooms, only two with private bath, 
good, plain cooking and a 2'/2-milc beat on the Spey. 
American plan rates are S38 to S44 per week, with fi.shing 
charges at S29.40 per week or S5.60 per day. The Glen 
Motel in Rothes. Morayshire is under the same ownership 
as the Craigcllachie. Formerly a country mansion, it has 
Scottish baronial turrets and gables, luxurious furnish- 
ings, excellent food and wines. Its rates are S40 per week, 
American plan. SI ,40 per day extra for private bath. Guests 
use Craigcllachie beat. All hotels pack lunches for fisher- 
men: and most of them will help you sell those fish you 
don't want to keep, although a few of the inns stipulate 
that a guest must surrender ever> other fish to the manage- 
ment as a kind of bonus room rent. 

Ifyou prefer lo try any of the other rivers, an excellent 
guide lo hotels and fishing water is a publication put out 
by the Scottish Tourist Board called Scoiluiul for Fish- 
iiifr. It can be obtained by mail for SI from the board at 
2 Rutland Place. West End. Fulinburgh 1, Scotland, 

Wherever you stay, hire a gillie; he will cost only about 
S25 a week. By all means bring a waterproof coat — it 
rains. And when you come home, it would be downright 
sinful not to bring back a duty-free gallon of one of the 
local malts (Glen Grant and CJIenlivel are superb exam- 
ples). together vv ith a few of your own salmon, which your 
hotel will arrange to have smoked. 
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stride on the perilous bottom. His meth- 
od had one advantage over the looped 
rope; he could hold the boat at precisely 
the correct spot for the length of my cast. 

I imagine that it is the strength and 
swiftness of the water that makes the 
Spey Siilmon such grand fighters. They 
are broad, heavy fish, built to battle the 
current, and this power of muscle serves 
them well when they feel a hook in the 
jaw. On one beautiful, cloudless day in 
August I was fishing the Bridge Pool on 
Craigellachie Water. The bridge carries 
the main road from Dufftown to Elgin 
and on an August Saturday is crowded 
with holiday cars, trailers and buses. 
As the road takes a sharp right-angle 
turn on the side of a steep cliff when it 
leaves the bridge on the Easter Elchies 
bank, all trafitc is slowed: in fact, most 
buses have to back and fill before they 
can make the turn. I was not concerned 
with the traffic, however. My entire at- 
tention was directed to a large salmon 
that was rolling and porpoising at the 
bottom of the pool, almost but not 
quite under the bridge. 

Though I was impatient to get my fly 
over him. I nevertheless steeled myself 
to fish the pool down properly, a step at 
a time, knowing full well that he would 
still be there when 1 reached his lie. I 
was wading knee-deep along a shallow 
bar. while Campbell, my gillie, sat on 
the shore with the water bailiff, who 
was always about on a Saturday looking 
for poachers. That pair had been the 
ones to apprise me of the presence of the 
big salmon, having called the news when 
1 was fishing the fast water at the lop 
of the pool. The bailiff had added that 
he had observed the fish for two days 
and that he would weigh over 20 pounds. 
Another fisherman, he said, had had 
him on the evening before but lost him 
when the leader broke on the first leap. 
I prayed that he was one of those rare 
salmon that will keep on grabbing at 
artificial lures even though the hook of 
the last one is still stuck in his jawbone. 
(A few years ago one was caught in the 
Ballynahinch in Connemara that had 
three flies and a spoon festooning his 
lip. and one of the flies had been mine.) 

On the cast that finally reached the 
salmon's resting place my prayers were 
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Most cars are better insured than their owners 


You value yotjr car. so you insure it for 
its ftill valm* — just in case something 
slumlil liappeu to it. Hut, if you’re like 
most men, wlien it comes to ijoftr insur- 
ance. you forget that In’ far the ino.st 
valuable piece of property your family 
lias is ijott! 

.Acconling to U.S. Goveiiunent figures, 
the average man with a high school 
education will earn more than $243,000 
during his lifetime. A college graduate 
will earn considerably more. 

Think of what this money will buy over 


U'hcn your John Hancock man calls, 
ask him how you can give your family 
maximum protection against the lo.ss of 
their most valuable property — yon.' 


the years. Food. Clothing. A house. 

Medical care. Education for ll)e chil- 
dren. Then ask yourself: how mucii of 
all the.se .same things would your pres- 
ent life insurance buy? .■\nd for }iow 
long? Two years? Three years? Five 
years? 

One xca\j to give tjour family increased 
protection: for as little as $3 a teeck a 
young father can guarantee his ivUloio 
an added income of $100 a motith until 
his present children are of age. 

JOHN II.\XCOCK MUTU.M. LIFE INSLUANCE COMPANY, BOSTON, MA.SSACHVSETTS 
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Classic lines in heavy 
whiteduckar^ P-F'sspe- 
cial Posture Foundation 
rigid wedge built into 
the heel. Helps take 
strain off foot and leg 
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good stores everywhere 
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DRY POOL 
CHLORINE 
CONCENTRATE 

GUARDEX comes in handy two-ounce 
foil packs, easy to use, handy to store. 
GUARDEX eliminates splash, breakage 
and bottle returns! GUARDEX Dry Chlo- 
rine Concentrate granules dissolve 
instantly, leave absolutely no residue. Is 
stabilized against dissipation to give 
your pool long-lasting chlorine protec- 
tion! Ask your pool supply dealer about 
the modern GUARDEX POOL MAINTE- 
NANCE PROGRAM... or write PUREX 
CORPORATION, LTD,, 9300 Rayo, South 
Gate California for full information. 

"TRY GUARDEX NOW! 
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••THEY DON’T RIDE." Swim-trunk smart cotton 
knit undershorls for the man who likes snug 
support without binding. S1.65 Look 
for the Allcn-A oval on line underwear, 
hosiery, sweaters, sportswear, too. 

THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, PIQUA, OHIO 
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answered. He look m> fly boldly and 
started swimming with it up the deep 
current. The momcnl it happened, kccn- 
eyed old Campbell jumped to his feet 
and came to Join me. I. holding the rod 
butt flat against my chest, stepped slow- 
ly backward to join him. The salmon 
continued upstream. "He's on a level 
with you now.” Campbell remarked. 
This surprised me, as the part of my 
line above the water was still extended 
downstream. Then the line slackened 
and I reeled in. The fish had reversed 
and was swimming slowly downstream; 



luckily the line was still far from taut 
when he took his first leap. The silver 
sight of him was awesome and my gasp 
of amazement seemed to echo back to 
me from the cliff across the river. ‘'Aaah! 
They'll be bringin' us bad luck," 1 heard 
Campbell grumble behind me. "What? 
What's wrong?" I asked breathlessly. 
"The audience." he growled. For an in- 
stant 1 took my eyes from the pool and 
glanced at the bridge. All the cars on the 
bridge had stopped and the holiday- 
makers were lined along the railing. 

I could not share Campbell's irrita- 
tion, nor did I attempt to. It is not often 
that one has an audience of 50 or more 
persons witnessing one's triumph on a 
salmon stream, and I was prepared to 
give them a good show. 1 felt no qualms 
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about the outcome. I could tell by the 
way he pulled that the salmon was solid- 
ly hooked- It was solely a question of 
lime, of patience, of W’caring him out 
with a steady, continuous pressure. At 
that point in my ruminations the salm- 
on decided to rush downstream, under 
the audience, under the bridge. Had he 
continued on downstream, he would 
have taken my line and backing with 
him. for there was no way to follow, 
the water beyond the bridge being too 
deep to wade. Fortunately he stopped 
when all my line was out and about 


15 yards of black silk backing hung 
above the water. 1 tried to reel in. but he 
held his position as solidly as a rock. 

■'Walk him back." Campbell advised. 
For some reason carrying the rod away 
from the fish seems to exert less strain 
on the hook than reeling, and the force 
is so gentle that the lish does not try to 
fight against it. Slowly, step by step. 1 
backed up along the bar until 1 hud got- 
ten the fish back to the spot where it 
had first taken the fly. Then I lowered 
the rod and moved rapidly forward, re- 
trieving the line on the reel. The audi- 
ence, which had stood spellbound for 
20 minutes, now showed its approval of 
my tactics with a round of applause. 

No sooner had the clapping ceased 
than the salmon decided to show who 

coiiliniied 
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A trunk you can put a trunk in. 


Hard to believe, especially if you compare 
what trunk room the beetle-shaped im- 
ports offer. 

Now get in the Deke... built to Mercedes- 
Benz standards of quality. Sure the floors 
are flat: front wheel drive. The darndest 
traction ever— no weaving in cross winds— 
you are pulled, not pushed, around corners. 


Now stretch your legs, there really is more 
room, Everywhere. 

Don't let the quiet fool you— the motor is 
running, but you just don't hear it. No valves, 
no cams, no lifters. Proven reliability. 

Yes, the pick-up is great. And the cruising 
speed is 75 miles per hour, all day long. 
Enjoy the ride. 


DKW a qua/ily product of Mercedes-Benz/oKW Partnership. 

tor a full color brochure and the tjame of your r^earest dealer write: J. Gordon Miller sf 

MERCEDES-BENZ SALES, INC. South Bend, Indiana 
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(eg fatigue. Instep 
straps for added sup- 
port. fVlade only by 
Hood Footwear. Seeyour 
P-F dealer or write: 
President’s Office, The 
B.F. Good rich Company, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 





ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Find* Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain — Shrink* Hemorrhoid* 

For the firjit time scii-nre has fnun.I a 
new healing' suhstutico with the astonishing 
ability to shrink heinnrrhoi.is anil to relieve 
pain. Thousan-is have been rvlieveU— without 
rcs'-rt to suTKcry. 

In ca.-e after ease, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
plu'-e. 

Most .amazing of all — ro'ults were so 
thorough that sulTerer.s maile nstonishitig 
statements like "Piles have ceasoil to be a 
pr'^i-icml’’ 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bi.i-Tiync >j — discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in s'/p- 
jioxitory or ointmo'f /orui umler the iiiiiiie 
I'rrpiiriition Ji<». Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 


VACATION 
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SfliciU’s S()LVKX! This rnedicaled mist in 
iianiiy piisli-bullon spray i'll irLstanlly slops 
(he ill'll; I'ii on ciinlael destroy.^ fungi that 
cause Athlete's Fool; (’ll! promotes healing 
of cr.ncked skin. There's no mess hands never 
touch the infection. Dr. SchoU’s SOLVKX 
also available in Ointment, Powder, Liquid. 
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the real licro was. He made a sudden and 
Moleiu dash vtp iiMo the curreni aitd 
then [he line uem dead! Ms rod was no 
longer K’lH. the hue was sagging from 
its lip. The audienec let out a deep groan 
of disuppoinlinenl. Ms groan. piineUi- 
aled b\ obscenilies. w;is ihe et|ual of 
their combined elTort. Campbell shook 
his head in sorrow. He blamed it cn- 
lireK on the erossii. and ssas noss nu>re 
convinced than eser that an audience 
brought bad luck to a fisherman. 

\S hen I reeled in m\ line I was sur- 
prised to see ni> fly still on. I had as- 
sumed that the leader had p.irted in the 
final dash of that powerful fish. Hut 
the irue solviuon was disclosed when the 
11s was lying on the palm of mv hand. 
The iron had broken just ahose ilie 
barb. That w;is the first and onl> time 
I base lost a lish i>f an> species because 
of faultv metal. I fell an urge lo call lo 
the crosvd and explain the cause of m> 
defeat, like a nialador w hose sword had 
snapped on the thrust that was meant to 
kill. Bill the crowd was no longer there. 
Trallic ssas mosing again, and I ssas 
left with Campl-'cll lo nurse ms chagrin. 

That evening as 1 .strolled back to the 
C'ruigcllachie Hotel, where I pul up for 
10 days in great comfort. I ssas able to 
take my mind olT the lost lish long 
enough to note an extraordinary iiuni- 
Iscr of tall factory chimneys poking 
above the trees in escry glen. On arrival 
at the hotel, one of the lirsi L|uesiions 
that 1 put to Miss MeNab. the manag- 
eress, was about the nature of these fac- 
tories. She beamed with pride. They were 
all. every last one. whisky distilleries. 
She explained to me that the waters t'f 
the burns that feed the S[scy and other 
rivers are rcsponsihle lor the unique Ha- 
vor of Scotland's biggest export. The 
whiskies from no two glens are the same. 
The iivcat product is called malt whisky 
and a great many rural Scots among 
them distillery workers would not 
think of drinking anything else. \Se 
would call it straight whisky, and il is as 
dilTerenl in taste from the blends as Clos 
de \ougcot is from Napa Valley red It 
takes a little knowing, but once on a 
lirst-namc basis it is a faithful friend. 

The art of blending these dilfcreni 
whiskies in order to arrive at a taste 
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that can be maintained and sold under 
a label is prvtciiced tn l.cnh and Glas- 
gow. It IS to these blenders of advertised 
brands that tite distillers in the glens sell 
most of llieir whisky. Not all of it. how- 
ever. reaches the blenders. 

E li/abelh Grant has a 
good deal tosay about 
the whisky of Strathspey in Mi'iiimrs of 
a lliuhltiinl l.uilv. In the days she wrote 
about, wliich were the lirst ,V) years of 
llie lyih ecnlLiry. wliisky was as import- 
ant as bread lo every house and cottage. 
In her ehapler i>f the year ISI2 she 
writes: ". . . the whisky was a bad halv- 
il. iliere was cerlainly loo much of it 
going, .At every house it was offered, at 
every house it must be tasted or offence 
would be given, so we were taught to 
believe. I am sine now that had wc 
sie.idily relusod compliance with so in- 
coireet a custom il would have been far 
beticr for ourselves, and might all lire 
sooner have pul a slop lo so pernicious 
a habii among the (veoplc. W hisky-drink- 
ing was and is the banc of that eouiitry; 
from early morning till late at night il 
went i>n. Decent gentlewomen Ivegan the 
day with a dram. In our house the bottle 
of whisky, with its accompaniment of a 
silver salver full of small glasses, was 
placed on the side-table with cold meal 
every morning. In the pantry a bottle of 
whisky was the allowance per day. wilh 
bread and cheese in any required quan- 
tity. for such messengers or visitors w hose 
errands .sent them in that direction. The 
very poorest cottages could offer w hisky: 
all the men engaged in the wood manu- 
faciure drank it in goblets three limes a 
day. yet except at a merry-making wo 
never saw any one tipsy." I he hical mall 
is still consumed, but i. too. saw few 
-Signs of mloxiealion w hi!e I was there. 

The morning following my defeat at 
the bridge 1 made my (irst serious at- 
tempt to learn the Spey east, an awk- 
ward but highly cHeclive technique used 
hy all the local lishermen. gillies and 
lairds in launching their Hies for a salm- 
on. Mils cast developed, as I have noted, 
from the need lo gel the line straight out 
across the stream without snagging the 
hook in the high trees and clifflike banks 



Great moments live in LIFE 


Troop ships of the jungle. 

Today's soldiers with modern weapons go forth to 
meet the enemy in Vietnam— on elephants. Anti LH'E's 
pluHographer was there to record a great moment that 
.sy/7ibo|j/e,s the clash of new and old, cast and we.st, in 
this strange and savage war. 

Whercter important nows is. IJl-F. is ifurc. Wiiliin 
a few sht>ri days. I.ff-E brings you great pictures, great 
reporting, literally from the ends of the earth. 


IJEF readers are concerned with significant cNcnts. 
They read LIFI-. to gain know ledge and understanding 
of the exciting w orld they live in. 

Nat urally. these 31. ()iX) .(XX) adults are rcsponsi\'e and 
responsible; well-educated and well-informed. Because 
sucli people arc attracted to its pages week after week. 
Lli E lias become one of the world*-' 
great markets. I.IFK...a great maga- 
zine of human e.vperience. 


LIFE 





FINE FEATURES 
MAKE FINE CLUBS 



Levelume Plated Iron Heads . . . 



Lewelume plating is the finest plating 
for iron golf heads. It is another quality 
feature which contributes to the excel' 
lenee of Power-Bill iron clubs. Levelume 
is a heavy, bright nickel chrome and is 
more corrosive resistant than any other 
plating. The secret to the corrosion 
resistance supplied by the Levelume 
plating process is the thick nickel deposit 
between the iron and the chrome— more 
than ten times the thickness of ordinary 
chrome coating. 


Sold only 
by 
Oolf 


Power-Bilt: 
bolil great 
promise for t) 
who u iH on 
loot for ihcmsi 


power-bilt 

GOLF CLU B S 


HILtCRICH t BRADSSr CO, tOUISVIlLf, KT. 



To practice golf m your yard or any place, with any 
club, just push TEE-OFF into ground and start swinging. 
Ball will orbit straight, inside-out or outside-m to 
Show how you hit. Eye stays on ball so there’s no 
looking up and you'll hit through wiin solid clubhead 
feel and click. Tees itself too. Practice daily at home 
to lengthen shots and groove your swing Rugged and 
sturdy. Approved by Pros A useful gilt. Unconditional 
guarantee. Only S4 95 ppd. At your Pro Shop, Dealer 
or immediate shipment from; 

TEE-OFF Box B5>43-S, Long Beach 15. California 


AND SALMON. TOO 

that line most of the river. One stands 
with both feet parallel to the bank, hold- 
ing the rod horizontally over the water, 
pointing three-quarters downstream and 
letting the fly drift down as far as it will 
go. The cast begins from thin position 
and is performed in w-altz time, count- 
ing onc-two-threc, one-two-thrcc, one- 
two-lhrec for each of the three periods 
of motion. On the first period you raise 
the rod until the lower hand is on a level 
with your chin and all the line, save the 
leader, is clear of the water. In the sec- 
ond period you swing your body and 
rod vigorously upstream, carrying the 
rod in a rising curve above you. thus 
dragging the fly through the water until 
it is slightly above you. F'or the third 
period you continue the swing up and 
over your upstream shoulder, making 
the forward cast nearly over your head, 
aiming high and with a follow-through 
that ends with your rod pointing straight 
at the opposite bank. If you do it cor- 
rectly. your line and fly should shoot 
out in the air and hit the water in the 
direction ofyour aim. It looks easy when 
you watch Sandy Milne of Knockando 
or John Smith of C arron Water accom- 
plish it with perfect graceand liming; but 
take my word that describing it is easier 
than doing it. 

W hile fishing the Spey I 
had the good fortune 
to meet the superintendent of the Spey 
f>islriet Board. Lieutenant Colonel 
C«. M. Korteath, late of the Seaforih 
Highlanders and at present supervisor 
of all the river bailiffs. It is ditlicull to 
imagine a better man for the post. Com- 
bined with his ability to organize and 
command, he has a deep knowledge and 
love of nature, a passion for his High- 
lands and a devotion to the sport of fly- 
fishing. He is constantly on the go. in- 
specting a hundred miles of river, check- 
ing the operation of the commercial nets 
at Speymouth, consulting the various 
landowners and keeping an eye on his 
bailiffs, most of whom are overfond of 
their matt. But his arduous duties are 
no bore to him. His s'nly complaint is 
that the district board will not give him 
the necessary funds to establish a bio- 
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logical laboratory where he could do re- 
search on the life cycle of the salmon 
which inhabit his river. 

The colonel's house, which is called 
Cragganspey. is perched on the top of 
a hill and commands a sweeping view 
of the river from Wester tichies to Del- 
fur Water. On Sunday dishing on the 
Sabbath is forbidden in Scotland) he 
took me on a sightseeing drive up river, 
with a hearty picnic tea on the shore t>r 
Loch-an-hilcan. It was tliere. as we 
gorged on cakes and scones while gazing 
at the island castle of Red C'omyn. that 
he urged me to read Sfenunrs of u tiigh- 
IiiihI Lcutv. On the way home we passed 
a brand-new. castlelikc building of gran- 
ite. very imposing and magnificent, 
wltich he told me was the Spey distillery 
of Schcniey's. It gave me a tingle t)f 
pride to know- that countrymen of mine 
had been clever enough to tap the wa- 
ters of Strathspey for their own flavor of 
mall whisky, I sincerely hope that they 
will give us a chance to buy some of it. 
unblended, on this side of the Atlantic. 
If not. I can only say that I have already 
sampled my fair share, thanks largely 
to Mr. Charles Morrison, who is the 
proprietor of a tackle shop at 95 High 
Street in .Aberlour. The sign over the 
shop says Munro," but that 

worthy man died a few years ago. and 
the Morrison brothers, who have a boot 
and shoe shop next door, acquired the 
fishing tackle business from his estate. 
Not only does Mr. Charles (he is the 
brother who looks after the tackle shop) 
employ an expert flyiier, but he knows 
when and if a day’s lishing might be 
had on some private water and where 
to locate a gillie. Mr. Morrison is. in 
.sum. the director of intelligence for Spey 
lishing. He is the first to know when 
fresh fish appear, where they arc lying, 
vvliat fly they arc taking and if the water 
is right to put them in a hungry mood. 
■And if the salmon arc not in a hungry 
mood, or if a heavy one should break 
your tackle in full view of a critical audi- 
ence at the bridge pool, he can usually 
arrange a comforting visit to one of the 
nearby distilleries, where samples of the 
product are given away in suflicient 
quantity to soothe the pride of the most 
thoroughly beaten angler. end 
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Wonderful Four-horse 0/ds 


In 1902 an automobile trip of just 40 miles into fishing country was an 
unpredictable venture for hardy souls only by WALT SIBLEY 


A ny expedition proposed by my 
‘ Uncle Jeff was pretty sure to be 
high adventure, though it didn’t always 
turn out happily for all concerned. He 
had the spirit of a Magellan, but his 
neck was too long and he stuck it out 
too often. 

A succession of mishaps over the years 
had left him undaunted and eager for 
any new experience, and it was only nat- 
ural that when my father bought a little 
four-horsepower Oldsmobilc Uncle Jeff 
.shouJd urge a irck into the hinicrhind. 
None of this sissy stuff, riding up and 
down on South Bend's pavements; get 
out and sec something of the country. 
There was a wonderful place to camp on 
Lake Michigan, just above Benton Har- 
bor, known as Double-L Gap, and the 
yellow perch would bite like crazy. He'd 


been there the year before, a tough two- 
day trip, by horse and buggy for the 
40 miles. 

"If one horse can do it in two days, 
by simple arithmetic four horses should 
do it in half a day." Uncle Jeff pointed 
out. The car's single cylinder was sup- 
posed to be rated at four-and-a-half 
horsepower, "That extra half will give 
you a reserve for the hills," he added, 
persuasively, bather was a bit on the 
conservative side but, proud of his new 
car and anxious Jo prove ifs abHily, he 
consented to the expedition. I was plumb 
ecstatic to be included. 

Sixty years ago (it was in the spring 
of 1902) a camping trip required a lot 
more duffel than in this day of light and 
compact equipment. We took a bulky 
wall tent of heavy canvas, tent poles and 

. imlimifd 
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MIGHTY HEAVE FORWARD BY OLDS' PASSENGERS ENABLES CAR TO MAKE TOP OF HILL 
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LAND 

YACHTING 

the fun way 

to travel 



Want to explore primitive native villages 
in Central America? Or maybe you'd prefer 
heading for the mountain country with its 
fall trees and cool crystal lakes? Perhaps 
you know a road somewhere you'd like to 
follow to the end. It's all the same with an 
Airstream Land Yacht — a personal high- 
way cruiser outfitted down to the smallest 
luxurious detail for limitless road voyag- 
ing . . . good beds, bathroom, hot and cold 
water, refrigeration, heat and light inde- 
pendent of outside sources wherever you 
go — for a night, a week, or a month. 
Airstream Land Yachting means real travel 
independence — no time-tables, tickets, 
packing. You just tow your Airstream 
lightly behind your car and follow your 
travel whims wherever they urge you to 
go. Yes, it's the exciting, better way to 
travel here or anywhere in the world. 

write for interesting free booklet 
"World At Your Doorstep" 

AIRSTREAM INC. 

700 CHURCH ST., JACKSON CENTER, OHIO 
I3B04 E. FIRESTONE. SANTA FE SPRINGS 50, CALIF. 




YASUICA 

35mm reflex cameras 


fine quality at almost half the price you'd expect to pay 


For less than $130 to under $2dO 
you can buy a Yashica 35mm reflex 
that delivers like a ‘pro’ — gives you 
the quality, performance and de- 
pendability you’d expect only from a 
camera costing $300 or more. 

The Pentamatic S. at under $200, has 
an fl.8 Auto-Yashinon lens, automatic 
diaphragm and mirror, 1/lOOOth 
sec. shutter, X and FP synch and new 
'TRI-WAY' finder for faster, more 
accurate focusing. Takes inter- 
changeable lenses and accessories, 
including shutter-coupled exposure 


meter and new 90' finder. The Pen. 
tamatic is an economy version of 
the Pentamatic S, under $ 160 . 

The Yashica Penta J features the 
’TRI-WAY' reflex finder and its own 
system of interchangeable accesso- 
ries and lenses, including all lenses 
with Praktica threads, under $130. 

Compare these Yashica reflexes with 
the finest ‘35’s' — at any price. See 
your photo dealer for exact retail 
prices. YASHICA Inc., 50-17 Queens 
Blvd., Woodside 77. N. Y.. Dept. B 



a price you can afford. 
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RES^f^flK ’ 

EMERGENCY LIFE PRESERVER 

san Samuel /•'. Yeomans 

Life Guard. Adamic Heach. N.C. 

Sam had this to say, “I know of no w,ay in 
which to place a value on this piece of equip- 
ment. It is my strong opinion that Res-Q-Pak 
should be standard equipment for all life 
guards.’’* 

Not only life guards, but everyone who 
works or plays m. on or near the water needs 
a Res-Q-Pak — the packet size, self-inflaiina, 
emerKe/H) life preserver. Price is only S5.00, 
slightly higher in Canada. 

Available at your local sporting goods dealer 
and department store, or write The Muter 
Company. Chicago 5, Illinois, 


even if 
it’s not 
his birthday, 
wouldn’t 
he like 
a gift 
of 

OiFvp Sports 
must Illustrated? 

Hit! in color, fiig in 
surprises, iiig in best 
u ishes. And so easy 
lo lin e. Just send us 
his name and address 
f and yours, loo, 
please). Tell us hotc 
you u ish the gift 
cord sifined. If e'll 
hill you after the 
.subscription starts. 

I \ote: /i sin/ile 
suhscriplion costs 
56.75; if you order 
lieu or more at the 
.same lime, the cost is 
just S5 for each one. 
includinf! the first! f 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
S40 NORTH MICHIGIVN AVENUE 
DEPT 3406 CHICAGO It. ILL. 




Four-horsQ Olds -.t 

stakes, three blankets, a roll of mosquitiv 
netting, water buekel. two barn lanterns, 
a buirs-eyc hand lamp, a gallon can of 
kerosene, assorted groceries, plus a shi>v- 
el. a.\. coil of rope and a collection of 
wrenches, pliers, mils, bolts and spare 
parts in a canvas bag. There were also 
a cigar box full of worms and three 
bamboo pole.s. .And. of course, a ham- 
mock. for no camping trip was complete 
w iihout one. 

l ather had made two neat iceboxes 
to hang on the arms of the dos-a-dt>s 
seat. They were insulated with sheet cork 
and lined with tin. and had a grille in 
the bottom and a drain tube. We were 
up at dawn loading our cargo. 1 he lisli 
poles were lashed to some of the bundles 
on the left side; in fact, everything was 
lied to everything else, and if one pack- 
age started lo conic loose there probably 
would lie an avalanche of all the others. 
When the last item was aboard I could 
just SCO over the things stacked beside 
me on the dos-a-dos scat. 

On the way 

,Al last the big momcni arrived. I a- 
thcr flipped the switch, pul his heel on 
the compression release, held the tiller 
with one hand and cranked at the side 
of the scat with the other, The good little 
engine took hold at once, and we were 
off amid the cheers of the neighbors and 
cries of ■■ Don't come back without lishf 

■'We'll bring you more'n you can eat." 
L ncle Jeff promised. 

It was wonderful lo be chugging along 
on that bright morning at double the 
speed of a fast horse and good lishing 
in prospect. After leaving the city pave- 
ment our cantilever springs bumped 
pretty hard, but wc were happy as long 
as the engine pulse was regular. .All was 
well until we met up with Hardscrabble 
Hill Just beyond Buchanan, an easy 
enough tiigh-gear ascent today but a 
lough one then on aceoiini of the sand. 
Here I alher pulled into low and un- 
leashed our "half-horse reserve power." 
The engine responded ntitnfullv fora few 
yards but couldn't quite make it alone. 
So Lncle Jeff and I hopped off and 
pushed the rest of the way. We'd barely 
reached the top when the overheated en- 
gine backfired and steam billowed from 
undernealh with the smell of hot oil. Bad 
news; water lank and (illercap were un- 
der the rear deck. Off came the luggage, 
the ice boxes, dos-a-dos seat and deck 
ltd. Hverything was sizzling. It was not 
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UNEXCeiltO >N AMERICAN ROAD RACING 


surprising that the water boiled away 
after that long uphill grind, because the 
radiator was merely a dozen or so one- 
inch brass tubes installed flat under the 
footboards. There were no fins and no 
fan — just the passage of air at three miles 
an hour. It was a mile to the nearest 
horse trough, and you know who got 
the Job. 

Under way again we began looking for 
a place to lunch. The shade of a huge 
maple in front of a farmhouse tempted 
us. but across the road a horse lied to a 
post began to mill around and snort as 
we approached. 

"Hold on a minute, Albert." Uncle 
Jeff cautioned, "let me get there first; 
1 can handle her." And in fact, the ani- 
mal did calm down as he stroked her 
neck. He motioned for Father to come 
ahead, when suddenly the horse reared 
back. She uprooted the post with Uncle 
Jeff still hanging on and high-tailed it 
down the road. They clanked together 
a few limes until, luckily, the strap broke 
and man and post rolled in the dust. 

Just as Uncle Jeff got to his feet a 
husky young farmer charged out of the 
house with what appeared to be a carv- 
ing knife. Uncle Jeff limped to the car 
as fast as he could and muttered, "Bct- 
ler skin outa here quick!" 

But Father elected to stand his ground 
as the farmer, still chewing food, came 
up. Without so much as a glance at the 
departing mare he began, "Doggone. 
I've been waiting to sec one of these here 
machines." pointing at this and that 
with the carving knife that turned out 
to be a table knife and asking all man- 
ner of questions. 

"You mean to tell me there's four 
horsepower in that buggy?" he said, 
shaking his head dubiously. "Tain't safe. 
Supposing it gets out of control?” 

It was slow progress in the afternoon: 
halting for many teams, a puncture (a 
trick to fix in a single-lube tire) and a 
slipping clutch. 

W'cary and gray, with dust from head 
to foot, we pulled in at camp site at sup- 
I'lci'lime and look a quick dip in the lake 
iK'fore setting up the lent. After a cold 
supper we were too tired to do any fish- 
ing. We didn't sleep much, either, for in 
spite of net and smudging, mosquitoes 
were terrilic in that bosky dell. 

"Dagnabit." said Uncle Jeff as he 
slapped away. "I'm going to swing the 
hammock on those poles out away from 
the pesky bugs." 

The poles Uncle Jeff referred to had 
been set out by commercial lishermen in 
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on Randolph 

Wejt ot Slat* 

In (’hicagd 
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H.ATIISKKI.I.FR 
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know 1) fnun 
t.i Coast 
.r fahiilous Food 



From the whitecaps of Bermuda’s Great Sound ... to the swells of Cape Cod 
Bay ... to the surf of Lake Michigan; Sailfish and Sunfish are perfectly at 
home in any body of water — inland or coastal. And for the competitively 
inclined, many areas have estabILshed Sailfish • Sunfish fleets for informal 
races and regattas. Find out why Sailfish • Sunfish Skippers seem to have 
the most fun. The coupon is for your convenience. 
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ALCORT, INC., DEPT. $i-u,eox ims, waterbury, conn, 
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THE ALL-NEIV 

mESmCTlBLE 
SEAMLESS 
FOAM FILLED 
FLOATm 

ALVMIMVM 

Never he 
caught “up the 
creek" without this 
perfectly balanced, 
light weight paddle of 
newly developed 
" Olin Mathieson" 
roll bond plate. 

/ Handsome 

Metallic Epoxy 
* finish and "sure* 
grip” handle. 

Landlubbers 
use paddles 
to decorate dorms, 
rec and rumpus room.s 
At all Leading 
Marine and 
Sporting Goods 

4fL'paddle $10 

41/4 ft. paddle. .$10.50 
5 ft. paddle. . . .$ 

T f not yet a vailable 

contact— 

I NOR. TON 

" MAtruF'ACrruRiNO coRf» 
233S W. ST. PAUL kVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL. 
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Four-horse Olds .ommwd 

a big rectangle sonic 200 yards from 
shore. They uerc spaced about 15 feet 
apart and supported nets that formed a 
trap for whiielish and lake trout. 

Stripped to his long undcruear. \shich 
he wore all year round. Uncle Jeff pad- 
died out in a leaky old skiff he found 
pulled up on the beach. He lied the ham- 
mock to two of the poles. wa\cd hap- 
pily to us and stretched out comfortably 
for a night's sleep. 

1 en\icd him till next morning. At 
dawn we were awakened by some ex- 
plosive seagoing language. We piled out 
of the tent and beheld arms and legs 
thrashing from a hammock sagging in 
the water, the poles leaning more and 
more toward each other every time Uncle 
made a frantic lunge for the boat's paint- 
er, which was barely out of reach. 

I'inally. with a last supreme effort, he 
managed to grab the rope, hut in doing 
so one fool went through the h.immock. 
It was an old-fashioned kind, made of 
loose cords like a coarse fish net. The 
old skiff was half full of water, the wind 
was rising and Uncle Jeff was trapped 
with one leg in a hammock securely lied 
to a pair of poles which in turn were 
liimly driven into the bottom ofLake 
Michigan. The situation began to look 
so serious that bather swam out with a 
knife, cut our amphibious relative free 
and paddled him ashore in the half- 


submerged skiff. Uncle Jeff was glumly 
noncommittal, and after getting into dry 
clothes he wandered off. muttering some- 
thing about digging worms. 

We had three blissful days of fishing; 
perch took the hook as soon as it hit 
the water, and there was no limit at that 
time, if I remember correctly. We were 
eager to get home and do a little brag- 
ging abotit this pioneer automobile trip. 
It was decided to ship all our eiiuipnicnt. 
except tools and fish, via freight from 
Benton Harbor. L iicle Jeff was to ar- 
range for the shipping at the station 
while bather and I got gasoline at a near- 
by gi'LKery. 

Traveling light and without untoward 
incident, except for an occasional frac- 
tious horse, we made the return trip in 
a little under seven hours. As soon as 
they heard the chugging of our engine 
several lish-hungry neighbors rushed out. 

■‘Show us all those fine fish you prom- 
ised." they shouted. 

■‘Ilokl your horsex — got enough for 
everybody," replied Uncle Jeff gener- 
ously as they crowded around. ‘■Lcmmc 
see. now- -who's lirst'.’" as he raised the 
lid of the icebox. There was an indignant 
how I. The box contained a few half-filled 
jars of jams and pickles, some soiled 
shirts and socks. Its twin, in which the 
fish were packed, would arrive —iceless 
— about a week later. The South Bend 
freight agent was not going to be very 
happy to receive it. end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


eoATiNC- RABHIT. one pf tht smailetl sloops m 
tlic Storm Ifjsjil race, popped out of tlie hal to 
surprise a l2l>boal fleet and win the 200-inilc 
event (setueen Larclimoni and Block Island. It wav 
the Hrsl wm for Owner Dick Carter, as well as the 
first victory for Bill Tripp’s new fibur-gliiss design. 

down event on Long Island Sound that precedes the 
Newporl-lo-nernioda race. 

eoUF -CLIH ORD ANN CRT FI). 21, j 100-pound 
Alcvandria, l-a. sclioolieachci who is turning out to 
be a lightweight lady Ainold Palmer, won the 
southern women's amateur litle in Richmond. Va.. 
her eighth tournament siciory of the season. Miss 
Creed won the first four holes of her finals malcli 
and never trailed her opponent. .Marge Burns. 36. 
of Greensboro, N.C. With a tired Miss Burns hitting 
into traps on sis of the last nine morning holes. Miss 
Creed marched to a strong 6-and-5 svin. Pise years 
ago she also defeated Miss Burns m the finals of the 
same tournament. 

Bll LY CASPfR stroked a seven-under-par M on 
live last round of the SSO.OOO ’'JW heslisal at the 
Indianapolis Speedway course to win by one stroke 
oser Jerry Steelsmilh and George Bayer Casper 
made seven birdies on the last day of the inurna- 
ment. which was hampered by cloudbursts and the 

threat of tornadoes, and saw one of the lowest nine 
holes ever shot on the pro tour, a 29 by Bill Goctr. 
RGTH JESSfcN ofiieallle won asudden-deathpUy- 
otl' to lake the SICl.OOO Dallas Women’s Cisitan 
Open. She parted the second extra hole as Mary 
Lena Paulk first missed a birdie putt and then ended 
up with a bogey. 

HAONess RACING— HPNRY T. ADIOS siepps'd 
aloTig superWy Voi Svanlry DariteT. -mVio vltost she 
1961 Little Brown Jug winner to a new world record 
for the mile in thcSI21.$00 Harness Tracks of Amer- 
ica Pace in I^iroii. The 4-year-nId. owned by Ur. 
and Mrs. Nicholas Dcrnco of New, York, finished in 
1:58’ ;. which was ‘ s ofa second better than Bye Bye 
Byrd’s mark set in 1959. Mighty Tide, who has been 
close to or ahead of the -winner several times this 
season, came in second. 

HORSE RACING— CADIZ IS26.8U). a 6-ycar-old 
New Zealand colt bought for SI6.000 less than a 
year ago by an Oakland. Cal f. Kwcler. pushed 
through favorites Prove It and Olden Times to cup* 
ture the SI 16.200 Californian Handicap at Holly- 
wood Park. Under WiUic Harmaic. who has been 
most successful in big stakes races during the spring 
meeting. Cadir. a I2-IO-I shot, moved up fast I'runi 
the middle of the pack at the half-mile pole and put 
on a powerful drive through the stretch. The win 
earned considerable respect for the newcomer, who 

Res Lllsworlh's Prove It was a length and a halfback 
and entry-mate Olden Times finished third in the 

PTPPr.R PAlCH ISJ6.J0I. an even longer shot at 
17 to I. surprised a fairly strong field in the $57,000 
Top f light Handicap at Aqueduct. The 5-ycar-uld. 
who caught Owner Nicholas Martini's eye as a 
S5.200 yearling bargain at Saratoga, finished almost 
a length ahead of C. V. Whitney’s Counter Call. The 
I'uvonte. Seven Thirty, finished an indilferenl sixth. 
Don Pierce, a California jockey new to New York 
tracks, rode the winner, hiv third of ihe dav. 
CYPRIAN CAT ($3.90) nipped across the line to 
win the first Saturday feature race at the new. S5.5 
million finger Lakes track in Canandaigua, N.Y. 
With Charles McKee up. the 6-year-old co'ered a 
mile and 70 yards in 148 4 5 on a fast track and 
survived a foul claim to wm the $7,500 Canandaigua 
Purse- The first four days of operation drew 24.000 
upstate bettors, many of them quite unacquainted 
with the mechanics of pari-mutuel procedure. The 
winner of the second race on Saturday gave them a 
hint and a warning Itching Palm. 

MOTOR SPORTS PHIL HILL, Californian who was 
the 1961 winner of the world driving championship, 
teamed with Co-driver Olivier Ocndebien of Bel- 
gium to win the t.000*km. spons car race at Nur- 
burgring. Germany. They averaged 82.3 mph over 
the winding Eifcl mountain track in a Kerrari. giv- 
ing the Italian stable a third win and a sweep of the 
races so far that count toward the world cup for 
sports ears, Willy Mairesse of Belgium and Michael 
Parks of England were second, also in a Ferrari. 
NEL.SON STACY of Daytona Beach. Fla. took the 
lead in the last seven laps of the 600-mile SIIO.IMO 
stock car race in Charlolle. N.C. and won after De- 
fending Champion David Pearson had his car break 
down just when victory seemed certain. Stacy, a 
burly 40-ycar-old who used to drive a tank in the 
Army, averaged 125.559 mph for Ihe 4(X) laps and 
took home $24,800 m pri/e money. Veteran Joe 


Wodiheily of Norfolk, Va finished second, less than 


lOWiNG -UMVtRSITY Of WASHINGTON lin- 
:shcd us regular season with j half-length sprint 
victory over the University of British Columbia — 
the third week in a row UliC crossed the finish line 
in the wake of the Huskies' shell. The winning tunc 
lur the 2.0Q0-mclcr course over Lake Washington 
was a respcclahlc 6. 12 8. Washmginn. the only un- 
defeated major crew m the country, thus became 
.1 western favorite to wtn the IR.A championship 
legaita in Syracuse later this month. 
PENNSYLVANIA emerged as a surprising eastern 
candidate for the three-mile IRA with an upset 
boal-nnsc win over Cornell, fighting oil a strong 
Cornell challenge right down to the finish of a two- 
mile race over choppy Cayuga Lake, Penn won the 
Crawford .Madeira ('up for the fourth stiaighl year. 
W’ASHINGTON-Lfch H.S.. Arlington. Va.. rowed 
to ilv sixth straight national schoolboy title, sweep- 
ing the one-mile course on the Schuylkill River in 
5'U2.5, four seconds ahead ofSl. Joseph's of Bullalo. 
with Culver (Ind.t Military Academy third. 


TRACK A FIELD -OREGON’S KEITH fORMAN 
became the fifth American to run a mile under four 
mmuies, and literally a second later U.S. Marine 
Lieutenant Cary Weisiger joined him in that privi- 
leged class as they finished first and second at the 
California Relays in Modesto, formatt. a slender. 
21-year-old junior from Portland who has been 
overshadowed all season by his teammate. Dyrol 
Burleson, broke through on his own this lime with 
a bla/mg last lap of 56.7 to hit the tape in 3:58.3. 
WeiMger finished behind him in 3:59,3. favored 
Jim Grcllc dropped out on the last lap after his 
pacesetter. Lasrlo Tabari, was unable to keep up 
w iih { orman. Burleson did not comi>eie. T he pole 
vault proved a disappomimeni when John Uelses 
sprained his left ankle after a miss at 16 feet, and 
Ron Morris and Dave Tork couldn't make it over 
15 feci 6 inches. Uctscs may be out of competition 
for two weeks. Oregon pulled olT one of its typical 
relay displays with a muted medley of runners: 
Hurdlers Mel Renfro. Mike Caechier, Jerry Tarr 
and Sprinter Harry Jerome. They equaled the world 
record fur 440 yards (around two turns) in 40 sec- 
onds. Then, gathering another group from its seem- 
ingly inexhaustible supply of runners (Ted Abrams. 
Burleson. Sig Ohiemann and Archie San Romani 
J c . J .Qtefton toak. the two-mile relay in 7 -.20 .2, heeak- 
ing the collegiate mark of 7:20.9. A Santa Clara 
Valley Youth Village team of Jack Yerman. Keith 
Thomassen, Bobby Poynicr and Jerry Sieberi sped 
through the sprint medley relay in 3:15.5 for a new 
American record. Top individual performance in- 
cluded that of Ralph Boston, who made his first 
good jump of the season. 26 feel, and Hayes Jones 
who won the high hurdles in 13.5, equaling hiv best 
time. Unpredictable Joe fausi ot Mount San An- 
tonio College cleared the high jump with a lean of 
7 feel I inch, Toronto's chugging Bruce Kidd 
whisked through two miles in an excellent 8:41.9, 
and Jerome came back to upset Bob Hayes of Flor- 
ida A&M m (he lOO-yard dash, winning in 9.3. 
VILLANOVA had an easy time on iheir home 
course, outpointing 44 other colleges to wm their 
fifth IC4A trophy in six years. Led, by Frank Budd. 
who won his dash specialties in unexciting times, 
the Wildcats scored 24 points more than second- 
place Yale. 

UNIVERSITY Of SOUTHERN CAl.llORNlA 
fielded a physically subpar team in the AAW'U 
meet in Los Angeles, but managed to limp home 
ahead of UCLA by 5'/$ points, with Rex Cawley 
setting two meet records and anchoring the winning 
mile relay team. 


MILEPOSTS— MARRIED: BARRY MacKAY. 26. 
powerful former Davis Cup player now touring the 
professional circuit, and Joanne Lynch. 23, pretty 
Sydney model whom MacKay met in 1957 on his 
first trip to Australia, after a proposal last month 
by transpacific telephone, in Svdney. 

DIF.D: FORREST B. (Frosty) COX. 53. ebullient 
basketball coach who was fired by Montana State 
University this spring after balking at MSU's de- 
emphasis program, m Missoula. Muni. For 25 
years he was a fixture of mouniam-area basketball, 
going to MSL’ after 14 years at Colorado. 
BARRED: O’DELL PRESTON and BILUJOHN- 
SON, Southwest Conference basketball officials, 
from handling future conference games pending the 
final outcome of hearings by a Texas House com- 
mittee investigating alleged tie-ups between gam- 
blers and basketball referees. 

ADOPTED: A hotly argued resolution that bars 
soccer players from competing for any country but 
ihcir own. 25-21. by the International Federation 
of Football Associations. The new- rule, which will 
not affect this month's world championships in San- 
liago, Oiilc. IS designed to slop the increasing sales 
of high priced stars. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

IB 23 lyon Pelham Iron Ropho-Guillvmeiie. 20 
— naps bv Wilham Berm’ein 31 -John G. Zimmer- 
man. 47 -* P,. Tom C. Dllord. 52- -A p 69 — Norm 
Bvfhngome. Borboia BleSsoe Xingspott Tunei News. 
A.P., Milwoglee Jovrol 70~He'b Scharlmon. A.P. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



JAMES COURT. prC'i- 
dcni of ilic Duck Lake 
Golf Club III his home 
town of Albion. .Mieh., 
shot an improbable \vxo 
holes in one on ihe same 
nine vshilc plaving a 
round with his regular 
foursome. He finished 
1 1 over par for the 18. 
A golfer for lise years, 
his handicap is 12. 



PAMELA ANN UBBING, 
|2-year-old rider from 
Wise. Va., has won a 
ribbon in every horse 
show she has cnicrcd. 
Al *3 she won ihe siaic 
championshipforihrcc- 
gulled ponies. A vic- 
lory iwo weeks ago 
in Kingspori. Tenn. 
earned her another 
lirst prize, her 54ih, 


BENJAMIN A. SMITH, 
Scnulor from .Massa- 
chusclls. is sweeping 
through the Potomac 
River spring sailing 
scries like a keen casi- 
erly from Glouccsier. 
his home town. taVing 
(he Lightning class lead 
wiih live straight wins, 
the best performance 
for all nine class boats. 


GENE A. HILL, u .Vladl- 
son Avenue copywriter 
who began shooting 
compciitivciy iwo years 
ago when he was given 
a lircarms account, 
lurncd up as a marks- 
man in New York, shat- 
tering 192 targets out 
of 200 to become the 
naiional Class B ama- 
leur singles champion. 


SUSAN FOURNIER. 20, 
of .Merrimack College 
(Mass.), joined with her 
schoolmate brother 
Dick. 18, to sweep nine 
doubles wins over male 
college opponents be- 
fore losingioa Brandcis 
University duo ihai 
refused to be rallied 
by serving to a pretty 
blonde across the net. 


TOM VEITENHAUS. 24. 
clipped almost 10 min- 
utes off the record in 
winning the national 
intercollegiate bicycle 
road race over a hilly 50- 
mile course at New Ha- 
ven. Conn. The soph- 
omore from Spencerian 
College of Milwaukee 
just beat Princeton’s 
Leif Thorne-Thomsen. 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

f xccltcnt pitching plus .4()() hitting by A1 
Spangler enabled Ihmslmi to uin live of 
eight and climb to senenth. I>ick Farrell, 
pitching both as a reliever and starter, saved 
one game and won another. Jim Ciolden. a 
man witlt at least a gilded arm. beat the 
Mets and then sluil out llie Pirates. Ken 
Johnson shut out the Reds, then said. "I'm 
licklcif pink." Birdie Tcbiselts. the Milwuukec 
manager, saw things a shade dilfercntlv — 
red- His Braves lost four <ine-run games, 
giving them a 6 1.'^ record in this category. 
On top of that the team had a long injury 
list, There was even trouble with the motor- 
ixed tarpaulin at County Stadium, so it was 
dismantled. All experiments with it since 
1957 had failed. Pitisluirgh's Oiomedcs 
Olivo, who it seems has been experimenting 
vvith pitching since 1776, continued his line 
relief and cut his FRA to 1.20. Dick Ciroat 
was finally licid hillessaflera 15-game streak 
during which he hit .406. The Cubs sus- 
pected the Pirates were stealing signs from 
the scoreboard in Forbes Field. -A cheek re- 
vealed that PIRo> Face was sealevl within. 
“Just having a smoke." Face said. New ^ork 
Pilchers afso kept things lively in the score- 
board. which showed that they allowed 49 
runs. Frank Thomas balled ,4.^8 and Richie 
Ashbiirn .462. but the pitching and travel 
diflicullies hurt. Tlic Mets did not arrive in 
Houston until S one morning. Then, tired 
and weary, they lost .t-2. Manager Cicne 
Mauch of Philadelphia was also siek and 
tired after his club lost seven of eight. John 
Callison hit .375 and had eight RBIs last 
week. Since the reliirn of Shortstop Ruben 
Amaro to the Army, however, the Phillies 
have lost 14 of 19 and gone down, down, 
down from liflh to eighth, Lou Klein. 
ClucaKo’s head coach of the moment, 
talked about going up. up. up. ’If we get 
our pilching in order, ihere'.s no telling how 
high we’ll go." Cub pitching um in better 
order and the team split eight games. Hilly 
NS'illiams hit -3S3 during a 12-game hitting 
streak. ■'He’s like a cobra at the plate." 
Coach Charlie Metro said of Williams. 
Cincinnati Manager Freddie Hutchinson 
felt umpires were more like snakes in the 
grass, (old them so and was evicted. His 
Reds, though, won four of six arguments 
with other teams and happily greeted Gene 
Freese as he took batting practice for the 
tirst (ime since fracturing his ankle in spring 
training. An accommodating schedule per- 
mitted Joey Jay. Bob Piirkcy and Jim 


O’Toole to Sturt 30 of the first 37 games. 
Meanwhile, a watchful eye was being kept 
on Jim Maloney ami Ken Hunt (together 
they won 15 games Iasi yearl. who ncrc in 
the minors perfecting their teehninucs and 
awaiting a call from llic Reds. I.ns Viigvlvs 
had its pitchers right at hand and got two 
live-hitters and then two four-hitters all in 
succession. Don Drvsilalc won his sixth 
game vvith a four-hitler, reminding batters of 
Dick Groat’s words: "Batting against him 
is like keeping an appointment with your 
dentist." St. I.ouis Manager Johnny Keane 
would probably rather have had a tooth 
pulled than watch the way opponents hit 
homers at Busch Stadium, They have out- 
honiored the Cardinals 33 17 there. Carl 
Sawatski was hitting .400 for the year and 
had one RBI for every three at bats. After 
two iutield singles. Doug Clemens said, "If 
you can't blast ’em out, beat ’em out." Wil- 
lie Mays of .Sun I rimcisco had no trouble 
blasting ’em. He hit live home runs and 
Orlando Cepeda added three more. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

A tobacco farmer named Ray Moore won 
twice in relief, and Caniilo Pascual. using a 
no-windiip delivery this season, added an- 
other two wins as Minncsoiu hung on to 
third place. More than 300 Twins fans got 
so hopeful and excited that they ordered 
World Scries tickets. New Xork. picked by 
most to be in the Series, was beset by inju- 
ries. Whiley I’ord and Clctc Boyer joined 



THE ROOKI 

ES 


AMERICAN LFAGUE 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Batting 

Jimener. KC 379 

Hubbs Chi 307 

Runs 

Hershbeigei . Chi 22 

6ro«k Chi 27 

Hits 

Rollins. Minn S6 

Hubbs Chi 55 

Dou ble$ 

Allen. Minn 10 

Brock. Chi 11 


Allen. Minn 3 
Rollins. Minn 3 

Ranew, Hous 5 

Home .uns 

Jimenez KC 9 

Brock. Chi 5 
Hickman. NY 5 

RBI 

Jimenez. KC 27 
Rollins. Minn 2 } 

Savage. Phil 21 

Stolen bases 

Charles, KC 7 

Savage Phil 6 

Pitching 

Belinsky LA 6 I 

Washburn. SlL 3 1 

FRA 

Belinsky LA 2 38 

Washburn. SlL 3 64 

IP 

Horlen Chi 56 

Hamilton. Phil 58 

Strikeouts 

Belinsky LA 44 

Hamilton. Phil 40 

Complete 

Horlen. Chi 4 

Hamilton. Phrl 2 

tinished 

Radatz. Bos 14 

Olivo. Pill 15 



ROOKIE STANDOUTS were l.arrv Kurright 
of Dodgers, who had a HA. and Manny 
Jiiiiencz of Aihleiies, wlio w.is bailing .37'). 


Mickey Mantle on the sidelines, and I-uis 
Arroyo was pul on the disabled list. It was 
time. -SO it seemed, for the Vaiikees to col- 
lapse. Then Rookies Joe Pepiionc and Phd 
Lin/ began hitting and fielding like Mantfe 
and Boyer And Tex Clevenger, sent to the 
minors just a few days before, came back 
and pitched a bit like Arroyo. They did so 
well that the 'I'ankccs were still tied for first 
with ihc Indians. Di-iroit. playing its best 
ball of the year, had its optimism shattered 
when Al Kalinc sutfered a broken collar- 
bone- Jim Biinning was aeeused of using his 
belt buckle to sculf up baseballs while on 
the mound. It was Ckweliiml that really 
roughed up the balls, hitting homers in rec- 
ord viuantity (28 in one nine-game .span). 
Willie Kirkland called lime so he could swat 
some gnats during one game. Another live- 
ly swinger was Manny .limcnc/ of Kansas 
C'itv. In his native Dominican Republic he 
is called FI Mulo because of his strength. 
Last week, though. Jinicne/ was mistaken 
for Chubby Checker by a group of teen- 
agers. then went out and demonstrated his 
power hv hitting five homers. That helped 
the Athletics split eight games and move 
within three games of seventh-place Chica- 
go. Both Floyd Robinson and Luis Apa- 
ncio were benched because of light hilling. 
WaOiiiigioii seemed to he running in cir- 
cles, losing five of eight, three limes by one 
run. Dale Long, however, was running bel- 
ter than ever. After not having had a stolen 
base in three years. Long last week got his 
third of the season. Marty Kulyna became 
the first Senator reliever to win a game. 
Good relief was still one of Los Angeles’ 
as.seis. but Angel starters had a hard lime 
finishing games. Their record of four com- 
plete games this year was the lowest for any 
stall’ in the majors. Gus TrianUos of Balii- 
iiKire. often unable to complete a full sea- 
son because of injury, wa.s out with a bro- 
ken knuckle. Jim Gentile hit six home runs, 
but the pitchers gave up .seven runs a game. 
Prior to last week the Orioles had given up 
just 20 homers, then they quickly gave up a 
do/en more. Carroll Hardy of Boston the 
only man ever to pinch hit for Ted Williains. 
hit two homers in one game, but it was the 
hitting of Carl A'aslr/emski (.346) and Pete 
Runnels (.3X1 ) that hel)ved most. end 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BLURRED IMAGE 

Sirs: 

Jerry Lucas ccrlainly has created an image 
in Cincinnati ( / /Un Tiirning Pro. May 
21). but 1 don't think it's the image of a 
clean-cut all-Americao boy. This matter 
goes farther than mere contract offers. Jerry 
t.iicas dties not want to play basketball in 
the city of Cincinnati. Maybe it is the result 
of the rivalry between Ohio Stale and U. <jf 
Cincinnati: maybe it is because of his de- 
cision not to play at UC in the lirst place. 
Nobr)dy knows but he. 

Lucas said in his article Llial he wanted 
to live up to the image he has created. Docs 
he ihink he can do it by playing in the 
Anuricun Baskeib;ill League.' It would be 
right to say that a man was great if he played 
in the NKA against the likes of Bill Russell. 
Will Chamberlain, or Bob Pciiit, and held 
his own. But not against the nobodics that 
make up the ABL. Basketball fans descrsc 
more from Jerry Lucas. His decision proves 
nothing, for the question still remains: Will 
Jerry Lucas turn pro'.’ 

CUAKI IS .SPARCiUR Jh. 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

There are a lot of Jerry Lucas fans who arc 
a little sadder today because of the reali-ta- 
tion that Jerry could be had for SfiO.CHX). 

Clihios KOIHI 1 K 

Wavorly. Ohio 
Sirs; 

The Pipers gave Lucas 540,000 in invest- 
ments and 520,000 in cash over a two-year 
period. The cash he will receive, otherlhah 
the slocks, averages 510.000 a year. The 
Royals made an offer of SI<K>,00() to Lucas- 
He ccfuld have accepted this and taken 540,- 
0(K) of the 5100.000 to invest in slocks him- 
self. This would leave him with 560.000 
spread over three years, averaging S20.0(K) a 
year. It doesn't take an A student in business 
(which Lucas is) to know that the Royals 
gave him the better offer. 

Alan Friidmas 

Athens, Ohio 

• Lucas” tax accountants might not 
agree. — ED. 

Sirs: 

Jerry did what sports needs very badly 
today, he thought of something other than 
cash. 

Haroi u Hooue 

Hamilton, Ohio 


Sirs: 

I have always admired Lucas, but wouldn’t 
it have been much belter for the "image" 
that Jerry talks about if he hadn't been in- 
sisting Tor the last five years that he would 
not turn pro'.’ Oli well, principles are nice, 
but they'll never match money, 

VltoSiMIIM) 

Grand Rapids 
Sirs: 

I pity the mothers who want their children 
to grow up with the "V\'hat’s in it for me?" 
attitude of Jerry Lucas. 

Dos RuDotr 

Greensburg. Ind. 

Sirs: 

Jerry Lucas is not only a great basketball 
player but a great and gracious gentleman 
and, above all, a true sportsman. 

Bruce Mi sdu sos 

Akron, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Jerry Lucas is a crashing borc. 

Fred Eniiied 

Bedford. Mass. 

FOR THE BIRDS (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

The article by Raymond Tinsley (Here 
ConH’ Our Pearliercil Eiieiuu'i! April 30) 
moves me to propose that a statue be erect- 
ed in the honor of Mr. Tinsley— for the use 
of the birds! 

Sttat. Kesdai.i. 

Encino. Calif. 

SEEING DOUBLE]) 

Sirs: 

Waller Bingham's article on the Minne- 
sota Twins {Pie am/ Ty. May 21 ) is a poor 
example of sportswriiing. Such remarks as, 
"The Minnesota Twins aren't meant to take 
three-game .series from teams tike Detroit," 
and. "The Twins will have trouble linishing 
in the first division." arc only personal opin- 
ions and many people disiigrcc with Mr. 
Bingham. As of May 17. the Twins were 
only half a game out of first place. 

Wll.llAM R»ke 

WalerviMe, Minn. 

Sirs: 

Please don't stty that the Twins won't 
finish in the first division, because I won't 
listen. 

Larry Hii.liar[) 

Westport, Conn. 


199 TO t 

Sirs: 

I noticed what I thought to be an oddity 
in last Sunday’s doubleheader between the 
'Vankces and the Twins. The winning pitch- 
er of the first game. Jim Coates, was the 
losing pitcher of the second game, and the 
losing pitcher of the first game was the win- 
ning pitcher of the second game. I don’t 
know what the odds are on such as this hap- 
pening again, but they must be tremendous. 

ShHLiEANI EaRI Bil l. JR- USMC 
Albany. Ga. 

• Maihcniaticiilly the odds arc not so 
great, thoug'n p.sychologically they may 
well be astronomical. Discounting such 
human variables as sore arms and man- 
agerial decision, and conceding an av- 
erage of 10 pitchers to each team, the 
chances that any one pitcher will repeat 
in the second half of a doubleheader and 
be .scored with his team's win or loss are 
1 in 10. The chances that the teams will 
split the doublchcadcr are 2 in 4. In sim- 
plest mathematical terms, therefore, the 
odds that any two pitchers will split scor- 
ing honors in a doublcheadcr arc thus: 

! /lO X I 10 X 2,4 = 1 ,200.— ED. 

CONTROLLED REEO 

Sir-s; 

Permit me to record my disappointment 
in your magazine for the unjustiliablc short- 
sighted and sensation-seeking view you look 
of one of sport.s' bigger personalities. I refer 
to your story on \Miitney Reed iliu/lrliijah 
He's No. /. May 7). This article would leave 
anyone who doesn't know Whit with the im- 
pression that lie is a mentally retarded clown 
and the bungling possessor of a lucky talent 
that he neither understands nor controls. 
The fact of the matter is that he is not only 
one of the brainiest guys playing tennis tt>- 
day hut would be rated a pretty cool head 
in any man's league and. in addition, his 
skills on the court are the result of deliber- 
ate. patient self-development over the years, 
rather than a gratuitous endowment from 
the supernatural- It may be true that Reed 
acts unconventionally and plays tennis with 
a novelty that is absolutely bizarre, but the 
criterion in ihe-se matters should always be 
success, and he has come in for a big share 
of it. Nevertheless, your article exemplified 
the unfortunately typical reaction to the 
prominent individuulisl — you wrote him off 
as an unaccountably gifted kook. 

Josi.PH B. Stahl 

New Orleans 
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SOCK RATES 
SAYS . . . 


WISE AND 
CONSIDERATE IS THE 
WOMAN WHO ASSURES DAD 
2 FEET OF COMFORT WITH 

Xnt«r%vftV«n' 

BAN-LON^ SOCKS 

These socks ore qualify knit for smooth, 
snug fit of this extro soft, textralized 
yarn, Eosy to wosh but difficult 
to weor Out. Bright summer 
colors ore dyed-deep-down, 

One size fits oil. $ 1.00 




JIM-WIT 

Sirs: 

The samplings of Jim Brosnan's literary 
slants (Sn ev/. Sad Lift' of a Roliovoi . May 
21) would be more acceptable had he not 
characterized his ba.seball players as dimwits 
possessed of a vernacular originally styled 
by Ring Lardner in You AT/wir Me At. Lard- 
ner was a master, but Brosnan is but a copy- 
cat, failing to attain the entertaining tinesse 
of the master. 

Doubtless. Brosnan is %sell equipped in- 
tellectually, but he misses his pitch by vsrit- 
ing down the nKniality of ballplayers. Ac- 
tually, a cross-section will reflect a com- 
mendable strata of educated and \^cll-in- 
formed men in baseball. 

Asa N. Warij 

Yachats. Ore. 

WATCH THE BtROIE 

Sirs: 

In reading your interesting article. Antic 
Finds a /Vt-w Drive (May 2| ). one gets the 
impression that pictures of Palmer and other 
pro golfers are easy to come by. This year 
the Colonial National Invitational Tourna- 
ment displayed signs reading "no cameras 
allowed." Is Colonial the only tournament 
that prohibits cameras, or do all POA tour- 
naments df> likewise? 

Having fabulous prizes to compete for 
isn't enough for the pros. Now their sensi- 
tive eardrums cannot endure the click of a 
camera shutter. Things have gone too far. 

E. A. SrFWARf 

Fort Worth 

• “Accredited photographers only” is 
the rule at all major tournaments. — ED. 
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Assistant Comptroller and Assistant Secretary. 
Charles L. Gleason Jr.; Assistant Treasurer, 
W. G. Oavis: Assistant Treasurer. Evan S. In- 
gels: Assistant Treasurer, Richard 8. McKeough. 
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TOBACCOS TOO MILD TO FILTER, PLEASURE TOO GOOD TO MISS! 

You get all the advantages of extra length and much more. For only Chesterfield King gives you the 
wonderful taste of 21 vintage tobaccos . . . grown mild, aged mild, and blended mild. THEY SATISFY 


9i 


GREAT 

TOBACCOS 



CHESTERFIELD 
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